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PRELIMINARY. 


By a Resolution of the Government of India in the Commerce 
T ,_, „ Department, No. 601-T. (1) of the 26th 

July, 1929, the Tariff Board was directed 
to report whether having regard to all relevant considerations it 
is desirable in the national interest that steps should be taken to 
encourage the production of salt in India suitable for consumption 
in those markets which are at present largely supplied from abroad. 
The actual terms of reference were as follows: — 


“ The Taxation Enquiry Committee reported in 1926 that it was 
desirable to make India seli-supporting in the matter of salt supply, 
if this end could be secured by the granting of a purely temporary 
advantage to the local manufacturer, whether by way of a rebate 
of duty or of a differential duty oh import or both, and recom¬ 
mended that an enquiry should he made into this matter by the 
Tariff Board. This recommendation was, along with other recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee relating to salt, examined by the 
Central Board of Revenue with the assistance of Mr. D. N. 
Strathie, I.C.S., an officer who had had considerable experience 
of Salt administration in Madras. The main conclusions of the 
Board were briefly as below: — 

(a) The problem of making the mainland of India (as distin¬ 

guished from Burma) self-supporting in the matter of 
salt supply resolves itself into that of capturing for 
Indian salt the market for fine white crushed salt in 
Bengal, since no attempt could reasonably he made to 
compel the consumer in Bengal to take the ordinary 
Madras or Bombay salt. 

( b ) The cost of transporting salt to Bengal from those places 

in India at which salt suitable for that market could be 
produced, and the extent to which such transport could 
be made available, were factors of the greatest, import¬ 
ance. 


(c) The probable limitations upon the output of sources in 
India which could produce the required quality of salt 
were such that, on the evidence available, a reasonable 
probability that India could be made self-supporting 
in this respect could not be regarded as established. 

2. The Central Board of Revenue, therefore, reported that 
there was no primd facie case for reference to the Tariff Boaydr" 
As regards Burma, however, Mr. Strathie recommended that, iD 
view of the special conditions there, there was a prima facie case 
for reference to the Tariff Board. The Central Board of Revenue 
recognised that, if that province had stood by itself, the course 
suggested by Mr. Strathie could have been adopted, but felt that 
the adoption of different rates of customs duty for goods imported 

(») 
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into different parts of India would be a violation of important 
principles governing tariff policy. 

d. The Government of India accepted the conclusion of the 
’Central Board of Revenue that there was no primd facie case for 
reference to the Tariff Board so far as the Sait industry in India 
(excluding Burma) was concerned. The decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was published in Finance Department (Central 
Revenues) Resolution No. 2ft, dated the 12th May 1928. As re¬ 
gards Burma, they considered that means should he explored other 
than the grant of a differential duty in order to secure protection 
for the local industry. This subject is under active discussion at 
pi -sent with the Government of Burma. 

4. During the last session of the Legislative Assembly the ques¬ 
tion of making a reference to the Tariff Board regarding the salt 
industry came under discussion in the Assembly in the course of 
n motion made by Mr. N. C. Kelkar to reduce the grant under the 
head “ Salt ” by Rs. 100. The discussion showed that there was 
.a strong feeling in the Assembly that the question should be 
referred to the Tariff Board. In the course of the debate, the 
Hon’ble Sir George Rainy and the Hon'hie Sir George Schuster 
.explained that the decision taken by Government not to refer 
the case to the Tariff Board was not final and had reference only 
10 the circumstances at the time, and promised that the matter 
would be re-examined in the light of the events that had happened 
since the previous decision was taken. 

o Subsequent to the above debate, the Ilon’ble Finance Member 
and the Members of the Central Board of Revenue visited Karachi 
in order to inspect the progress that has been made w r ith the manu¬ 
facture of salt since Mr. Strathie reported and to assess the possi¬ 
bilities of increased production there and elsewhere. As a sequel 
to these visits, the Government of India have reconsidered the 
position. They are still satisfied as to the essential correctness 
of the first two of the three conclusions cited in the opening 
paragraph of this Resolution; but as regards the third of these 
conclusions, they consider, iu the light of recent experience in 
the production of fine white salt at Karachi and of the emergence 
of certain other possibilities, that it is necessary to re-examine the 
situation. They have now decided therefore that a reference to 
the Tariff Board need no longer be regarded as premature, and that, 
in view of the public interest which has been displayed in this 
matter, the Board shall he directed to set up an enquiry forthwith. 

6. The Tariff Board will accordingly he asked to report wthether, 
having regard to all relevant considerations, it is desirable iu the 
national interest that steps should he taken to encourage the 
production of salt in India suitable for consumption in those 
markets which are at present largely supplied from abroad, and 
if so, what measures they recommend. The Board should take 
into account the relations between the Government of India and 
Aden and the conditions of the existing salt industry in the latter 
place and should make such special recommendations, if any, 
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affecting the treatment of salt produced there as may seem to them 
to bo appropriate. They should also note that it is already the 
settled policy of the Government of India to allow salt produced 
in the Indian States and transported to Bengal or Burma by sea 
admission to the markets in those areas, subject to reasonable safe¬ 
guards to secure that the revenue accrues to the Government of 
India and that there is no illicit removal en route. 

7. All persons interested in the enquiry should communicate 
with the Secretary to the Tariff Board, who will announce, in due 
course the dates on which and the places at which the enquiry will 
be held.” 


2. The principal markets in India at present supplied from 
abroad are Bengal and Burma. In view of the fact that the 
President, Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, had 
The Board’s communique. arranged to g0 on leave early in 1930 and 

that the time at the disposal of the Board did not permit of its 
studying conditions both in Bengal and Burma it was decided 
to investigate the problem in relation to India proper in the cold 
weather of 1929-30 and to leave for consideration at a later date 
that part of the enquiry which concerns Burma. The Board 
issued the following Press Communique on the 16th August., 
1929: — 

“In their Resolution No. 601-T. (1), dated 25th July, 1929, 
the Government of India have asked the Indian Tariff 
Board to report whether, having regard to all relevant 
consideration, it is desirable in the national interest that 
steps should be taken to encourage the production of salt 
in India suitable for consumption in those markets which 
are at present largely supplied from abroad and if so, 
what measures they recommend. 

2. The principal markets in India which rely on imported 
salt are the Bengal and the Burma markets. The Board 
proposes to commence this enquiry by investigating condi¬ 
tions in India, leaving for consideration at a later date the 
problem of imported salt in Burma. The import of fine 
white crush ejl.salt from abroad into Bengal is about 120 
lakhs ofmaunds and of white uncruslied salt (kurkutch; 
about 12 lak hs of maunds annually. In the main therefore 
fhe problemTEeforeThe BoariTTs' fo'dfitermine whether it is 
desirable in the national interest that steps should be taken 
to encourage the production of fine white crushed salt in 
India. 


3. It is first necessary to consider whether there are any 
localities in India suitable for the production of this class 
of salt. In this connection a considerable amount of ex¬ 
ploratory work has already been done and after a considera¬ 
tion of the material before it the Board believes that the 
most suitable method of initiating the enquiry will be by 
investigating the possibilities of the principal centres of 
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salt manufacture, of which Karachi and Sambhar Lake are 
stated to be the most important within the Continent of 
India. Since the cost of manufacture is a factor of the 
utmost importance in determining whether the country's 
interests will be best served by the, manufacture in India of 
salt at present imported from abroad, the Board will first 
direct its attention to this aspect of the problem. It will 
also consider the agency by which manufacture can best be 
undertaken, that is to say, whether a system of Government 
manufacture as at Sambhar or a system of private manu¬ 
facture under Government supervision, such as at present 
prevails at Karachi, will best conduce to cheap production - 
or whether these systems should be superseded by any other 
system. Further, since the cost of transport constitutes the 
largest item in the determination of the wholesale price of 
salt, the possibility of a reduction in freights must also be 
considered. In this connection the effects of large scale 
production must not be overlooked; for rates of transport are 
to some extent dependent on the quantity of freight ottered 
and the regularity of shipment, while facilities for loading 
and handling which are not at present available, may prove 
feasible for large shipments. 

4. The Board would he glad to receive the views of manu¬ 
facturers who at present produce white crushed salt or con¬ 
template such production on the points indicated above 
together with a statement in detail of their costs of produc¬ 
tion. Manufacturers who claim that protection should be 
extended to the production of fine white crushed salt, 
should also submit formal applications, stating the grounds 
on which protection is claimed, the extent of protection 
required and the form in which they consider that protec¬ 
tion should he extended. 

5. The Board hopes to visit Karachi in the second week 
of November and the Sambhar Lake early in December 
Representations from manufacturers (with five spare copies) 
addressed to the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, Kindcrsley, 
Ootacamund, should he forwarded to reach the Board not 
later than September 30th. 

6. On receipt of representations from manufacturers, the 
Board will be in a position to issue a general questionnaire 
and to arrange its tour programme in such a manner as to 
afford an opportunity for all those interested in the enquiry, 
Loth producers and consumers, to put forward their views 
on the subject.” 

3. A large number of representations were received in response 
to the Board’s communique. A detailed ques¬ 
tionnaire was then prepared and forwarded to 
interested persons. At the request of certain 
Chambers of Commerce a preliminary evidence volume containing 
all the principal representations and the replies to the Board’s 
questionnaire was published for general information. 

i 

i 


Publication of preli¬ 
minary evidence volume. 
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4. In the course of the cold weather the Board visited aDd 

Board’s tour. inspected salt works at: — 

Matunga^ Sambhar, 

Okha (Mithapur), Paehbadra, 

Karachi (Maurypur), Aden, 

Khewra, Tuticorin, 

while in Calcutta the Board inspected the Government salt golas 
at Sulkea and had an opportunity of visiting two or three vessels 
which were unloading in the stream. In the company of the 
Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, the Board also went to 
Xuft-Ialand, Chil ka Bake where there is a project to erect a factory 
for the manufacture of fine white salt for the Calcutta market. 

5. In addition to the representations of the applicant com- 

Oral evidence. panies the Board examined the following 

persons: — 

Mr. D. N. Strathie, I.C.S. 

,, C. H. Masterman, I.C.S., Collector of Salt Revenue, 
Madras, 

,, H. T. Sorley, I.C.S., Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Messrs. J. B. S. Thubron, C.I.E., Chairman, and W. P. 
Shepherd Barron, M.I.O.E., Chief Engineer, Karachi 
Port Trust. 

Mr. G. R. G. Shipp, Superintendent of Salt Revenue, 
Karachi. 

Messrs. A. L. Hoyle , I.C.S^, Commissioner, Northern India 
Salt - Revenue, CTK. Pitt, General Manager, Salt 
Mines, Khewra, A. D. C. Mclver, General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Sources, Sambhar and H. O’Donnell, 
Assistant General Manager, Sambhar. 

Messrs. Govindnarain Lahoti, Rambilas Totla, Lakshmidas 
Dhawan and others representing the salt traders, 
Sambhar. 

Messrs. Himat Singh, M. M. Sumer Chand and Manu Subedar 
representing the Jodhpur State. 

Mr. Seth Gulab Chand, General Salt Merchant, Pachbadra 
City. 

,, L. Dewan Chand, representing Messrs. Dewan Chain! and 
Company. 

Rai Saheb Ganendra Nath De, Salt Broker, Calcutta. 

Messrs. G. N. Bower, Collector of Customs, Calcutta, F. 
Buckney, Superintendent, Preventive Service and Salt 
Department and M. N. Fitzgerald, Inspector, Preven¬ 
tive Service. 

Messrs. M. A. Hughes and H. Webb, representing Messrs. 
Turner Morrison and Company. 

Mr. F. G. Gould, representing Messrs. Grahams Trading 
Company. 
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Mr. W. C, G. Brodie, representing Messrs. Lionel Edwards,. 
Limited. 

Messrs. Marcel Grezoux and G. L. Savon, representating the 
Port Said Salt Association, Limited. 

Mr. L. Anner, representing Messrs. Volkart Brothers. 

,, A. Biggar, representing Messrs. I*'. W. Heilgers and 
Company. 

,, E. K. Price, representing Messrs. Shaw Wallace and 
Company. 

,, Kassim A. Mohomed, representing Messrs. Kassim and 
Ismail. 

,, Valimohomed Kassam Dada, representing Messrs. Hoosein 
Kasam Dada. 

Babu Ashutosh Sil, Salt Broker. 

Messrs. A. It. L. Tottenham, C.I.E., I.C.S., and A. H. Lloyd, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Members, Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. L. Mitchell, representing Messrs. Bird and Company. 

,, N. 0. C. Marsh, representing Messrs. Mackinon 
Mackenzie and Company. 

,, W. I. Alcock, M. I. Chem. fi., A. I. Mech. E., Consult¬ 
ing and Chemical Engineer. 

,, N. Brodie, Superintendent, Government Test House, 
Alipore. 

Messrs, Skorab R,. Davan, N. M. Muzumdar and J. K. 
Mehta, representing Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay. 

Mr. M. G. Kotibhaskar, representing the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

,, J. C. Rose, Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, Rates and! 
Development, East Indian Railway. 

,, R. A. Leaky, Superintendent, Rates and Development, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Company, Limited. 

Sir Ernest Jackson, Agent and Mr. H. P. Ball, General 
Traffic Manager, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Company, Limited. 

Mr. Yasudevan, Inspector of Salt, Tuticorin Circle. 

,, M. R. N. Rama Pillai, Salt Merchant, Tuticorin. 

We desire to acknowledge the assistance we have received from the 
above witnesses. 


6. Unfortunately the Board was deprived of the services of its 
_ , . President, Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, who 

on leave* 11 * epa Ure proceeded on leave before the report had 
reached its final form. The general lines of 
the report however were discussed and agreement arrived at before 
his departure. A rough draft of the main chapters was prepared as 
it basis of discussion and the conclusions then reached were embodied 
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in. a memorandum to which the President has appended his signa¬ 
ture. This memorandum is reproduced as an appendix to this 
report. Since this memorandum was drawn up we have visited the 
salt works at Aden and Tuticorin, but have found no reason to vary 
the general nature of our conclusions. For the method of exposi¬ 
tion and generally for the drafting of the report we hold ourselves 
responsible. The report as now presented was forwarded to the 
President and he has intimated by cable that he is in general 
.agreement. 



Report on the Salt Industry. 


CHAPTER I. 

The market. 

1. Our terms of reference require us to consider whether it is 
The Bengal market. desirable in the national interest that steps 
should be taken to encourage the production 
of salt in India suitable for consumption in those markets which are 
at present largely supplied from abroad. It is necessary therefore 
to ascertain the markets at present served by importers of foreign 
salt and the quality of salt imported. During the past three years 
imports of salt into India as shown in the seaborne trade returns 
have been as follows : — 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


* Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bengal 

462,406 

,.496,789 . 

533,434 

Bombay 

267“ 

250* 

252 

Sind 

106 

82 

69 

Madras 

29 

61 

106 

Burma 

78,962 

99,068 

80,966 

Total 

541,770 

596,250 

614,827 

will be seen that the foreign 

salt trade is 

confined almost 


entirely to the Bengal and Burma markets. Imports into other 
provinces are insignificant. They consist mainly of special kinds 
of table salt and for tbe purpose of this enquiiy may be disregarded. 
Owing to tbe high prices prevailing in the years 1926 and 1927, the 
result partly of the coal strike in England, partly of subsequent 
market manipulation in India, imports were low and the normal 
demand for foreign salt may lie placed at approximately 500,000 
tons for the Bengal market and 80,000 tons for the Burma market. 
'For reasons already given we propose to deal in this report with the 
problem of replacing foreign salt by Indian salt in India proper. 
The special steps necessary to meet the requirements of the Burma 
market are reserved for later consideration. Of the total imports 
of foreign salt into Bengal about two-thirds is consumed in Bengal 
and Assam and the remainder in Bihar, Nepal and the eastern 
portion of the United Provinces. Practically the whole of the salt 
consumed in Bengal and Assam is imported from outside India 
proper. An insignificant quantity of rock salt is supplied to this 
market from Khewra and a certain amount of brown solar salt of 
the most inferior quality is imported from Bombay. We have 
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been told that this Bombay salt is consumed mainly in the Nadia 
district for semi-religious reasons, the evidence indicating that it is 
used almost exclusively by widows. It is clear however from the 
figures given below that its consumption is conditioned largely by 
the price of foreign salt. 

1925-20 

Rs. 

Average price of Aden 58 
salt per 100 maunds «x- 
gola. 

Imports of Bombay salt 12,000 
in tons. 

2. Excluding table salt of various proprietary brands, the 
foreign salt imported into India may be 
•Classes of salt demanded. <Uyi( £ d iuto tlle following classes: — 

I, Salt manufactured from brine by boiling or by the 

vacuum process. 

II. White crushed salt manufactured by solar evaporation 

and subsequently ground to the required degree of 
fineness. 

III. Bock salt. 

IV. Crushed rock salt. 

V. Kurkutch or uncrushed salt manufactured by solar 
evaporation. 

I. The earliest method of salt manufacture in Europe was by 
boiling brine, obtained from brine springs, or wells, m shallow 
open pans. Very little progress appears to have been made in the 
process of manufacture until comparatively recently; in fact in 
England the Sub-Committee appointed by the Standing Committee 
ou Trusts to enquire into the existence and effect of a ring m the 
salt trade, writing as late as 1920 found that “ with the exception 
of some half dozen more or less scientific plants, the whole output 
is produced by the very old method of evaporation in open pans 
over coal fires ”. Since the cost of manufacture depends very 
largely on the amount of fuel used to produce a given quantity of 
sal?, attention has been directed principally to this aspect of the 
question and recent improvements in the processes and plant have 
aimed mainly at decreasing expenditure on fuel by increasing the 
rate of evaporation. This has been effected in most modern plants 
by creating a vacuum or parti al vac uum .over the heated brine, thus 
stimu 1 ev apofalumT In some of the more modern 

plants, as for example the Hodgkinson plant, it is possible to pro¬ 
duce every grade of salt from the finest table salt to the coarsest 
fishery salt in one and the same operation and the subsequent grind¬ 
ing of crystals, indispensable in the older open pan system, has been 
eliminated. Salt manufactured by processes requiring the use of 
artificial heat is imported into India from Liverpool and Hamburg. 
This method of manufacture generally results in the production 
of a clean white salt. The brine from which it is produced is 


1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

78 

99 

HI 

22,000 

32,000 

18,00 < 
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obtained by pumping water through disused rock salt mines. It 
is therefore free from many of the impurities which are found in 
brine concentrated from sea water and in particular contains little 
or no magnesium chloride. In consequence, being free from 
hygroscopic salts, it has no tendency to absorb moisture and is 
therefore particularly suitable for the Bengal market. The 
characteristics of this class of salt are dryness, whiteness and even- 
ness of grain. 

II. White crushed salt manufactured by solar evaporation is 
imported mainly from Spain, Egypt and the Bed Sea including 
Aden. It is obtained by the concentration of sea water in re¬ 
servoirs or condensers. The concentrated brine is run from the 
condensers into crystallising pans. The bottom of the pans consists 
of hard clay carefully tamped until it presents an even non-porous 
surface. Each pan is surrounded by a low clay wall. The brine 
is allowed to flow into these pans to the required depth and is there 
evaporated by solar action until salt (sodium chloride) is pre¬ 
cipitated. The salt is then collected, washed, dried and crushed 
in mills to the required degree of fineness. The colour of the salt 
depends largely on the nature of the soil of which the pans are 
constructed and the amount of care taken in scraping and collect¬ 
ing the salt. If the bottom of a pan is muddy, it is difficult to 
collect the salt crystals without also scraping up a certain amount 
of diit. The purity of sea. salt, that is its freedom from the other 
salts present in sea water such as magnesium sulphate, magnesium 
chloride, etc., depends on the care taken in supervising manufacture 
and in particular in testing the density of the brine at the various 
stages. The nature of the pan bed is also important since a seini- 
poronr bed is liable to become saturated with magnesium chloride 
and salt collected from such a pan will contain a high percentage 
of magnesium chloride. 

III. Rock salt is imported in very small quantities from 
Hamburg. It is stated to be used in religious ceremonies and is 
also used to some extent for cattle. 

IV. Crushed rock salt is imported from Roumania. It contains 
a very high percentage of sodium chloride, is free from dirt and 
of a good colour. 

V. Kurkutch or uncrushed sea salt is supplied mainly from Red 
Sea sources especially Aden and is composed of fairly large crystals. 
The market for this class of salt is comparatively restricted, about 
10 per cent, only of the imports into Bengal being kurkutch. The 
nature of the preference for this salt is not easy to ascertain. It 
has been stated that it is used almost entirely for cattle; hut we 
were informed by wholesale dealers in Calcutta that it is sold 
mainly in Nepal, where a system of sale by measurement prevails. 
As has been found in Madras the larger crystals commend them¬ 
selves to dealers who purchase bv weight and sell by measurement. 
Save in so far as there is a limited demand for brown Bombay 
kurkutch the market requires that kurkutch should he white :n 
colour. 
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3. For the purpose of this report we consider it unnecessary to 
distinguish between tine white crushed salt and kurkutch. The 
market for the latter is small and the differ- 
imnoHs ° f ence between the two classes of salt consists in 

the fact that the latter being uncrushed costs 
less to produce. Any measures which we may recommend for the 
encouragement of the production of line white salt will therefore be 
equally applicable to the production of kurkutch, except in respect 
of the fair selling price, provided its sodium chloride content and 
colour conform to the general requirements of the market. The 
statement below gives the imports of salt into Bengal by sea 
during the last three years: — 


Table No. 1. 



1926-27 

1927-28. 

i 192S-29. 


Calcutta. 

Chitta¬ 

gong:. 

Calcutta. 

Chitta¬ 

gong. 

Calcutta. 

Chitta¬ 

gong. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Jfds. 

Mils. 

Mde. 

Mds. 

I/irerpool , 

12,73,5311 

14 

20,33,348 

11 

17,79,322 

44 

Hamburg: . 

12,02,840 


7,14,091 

... 

6,07,910 

... 

Spain 

9,88,424 


18,11,625 

2,78,569 

13,24,520 

3,22,498 

Port Said . 

26,20,657 


22,25,794 

3,28,546 

19,01,170 

4,30,299 

M&Baowah . 

14,77,433 

... 

12,97,412 

... 

13,05,050 

... 

Aden . 

35,65,490 

7,23,810 

37,11,452 

10,46,799 

43,77,620 

9,36,029 

D’Jibouti . 

1,S3,710 


1,96,340 

... 1 

2,92,270 

... 

Bombay 

0,02,0.8 

... 

8,78,786 


4,82,772 

. . 

Karaohi . . 





2,05,9.7 


Turns 


... 

... 

... 

0,62,295 


Okha . 



... 


60,375 


ftoumauia . • 



- 


1,91,905 

1,17,270 

Total 

1,19,20,134 

13,10,988 

1,28,70,851 

1 

16,53,925 

3,32,01,226 

18,30,140 


1,32,31,122 maunde. 
=486,438 touts. 

1,45,24,776 rnaunds. 
*^534,000 tons. 

1,50,87,366 niaunda. 
=552,844 tons. 


4. In order to enable us to determine to what extent Indian salt 
can be substituted for imported foreign salt 
salts'™^ 368 ° f imP ° r 6 * n market it is necessary to as¬ 

certain the quality and characteristics of the 
various classes of foreign salt now imported. We therefore selected 
from the Government salt golas at Calcutta specimens of the various 
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classes of imported salt and arranged for their analysis at the Gov* 
eminent Test House, Alipore. Ihe results are as follows: — 


Table No. 2. 


— 

Moisture 
lose at 
140° C. 

Matter 
insoluble 
in water. 

Calcium 

chloride. 

Magne¬ 

sium 

chloride. 

Sodium 

chlorido. 

Sodium 

sul¬ 

phate. 

1. Hamburg Vaca . 

0,i7 

0'4 5 

0-80 

... 

98-64 

0 41 

2. Fine whito Cheshire 

0-50 

0-05 

105 


97-09 

1-31 

8. Hamburg flue 

0'20 

038 

042 


9831 

0-69 

4. Fine white Massowah 

353 

0T0 

0-73 

1 32 

92-72 

1-60 

crushed. 







5. Fine white Spanish 

0 60 

012 

0 18 


98-95 

0T5 

crushed. 







6. Adcu solar fine . 

307 

020 

0-95 

1-37 

92 23 

1-58 

7. Iudo-Aden flue . 

3'S0 

012 

0-73 

1-37 

0S-42 

1-50 

8. Aden fine . 

3-53 

0 09 

0 71 

1-20 

92 86 

1-61 

9. Port Said crushed 

2 02 

0*12 

0 55 

0-6-5 

95 64 

1-01 

10. D’Jibouti crushed 

3-MI 

0-23 

0 75 

104 

91-57 

1-92 

11, Little Aden kurkutch 

3-38 

0-1V 

0 95 

1’02 

93 93 

0-15 

12. Aden kurkutch . 

5-90 

0 07 

0 65 

1 98 

89 43 

1-97 

13. Hamburg rock . 

018 

0-03 

0 23 

0-08 

99 36 

0-13 

11, Roumanian fine (Bock) 
ground. 

010 

0-04 

OTC 


99 47 

0 23 


N.B.—la these analyse* the calcium oxide and magnesium oxide determined have been 
calculated as calcium chloride and magnesium chloride respectively. The sulphurio anhy¬ 
dride has been calculated a* sodium sulphate. The sodium chloride has been determined 
by difference. Bromides and iodides have been looked for in each sample and found to be 
absent. 

On these analyses imported salt falls into two classes. The 
first class comprises salts manufactured by artificial heat such 
as Cheshire (known in the market as Liverpool salt) and Hamburg 
vaca and also natural rock salt such as Hamburg and Itoumanian. 
The sodium chloride content of these is very high and in parti¬ 
cular there is an absence of magnesium chloride and of moisture. 
All solar salts fall into the second class and though differing in 
their sodium chloride content, their comparatively high percentage 
of moisture and impurities distinguishes them from salts of the 
first class. 

5. As indicated above the impurities contained in imported 
salt consist of calcium and magnesium salts, sodium sulphate 
and matter insoluble in water. So far as 
mpun ies. we have been able to ascertain the presence 

in such small quantities of these salts is not injurious to health. 
At the same time all are to some extent hygroscopic and it will 
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be observed from the table given above that the percentage, oi 
moisture contained varies very much in proportion to the per¬ 
centage of salts other than sodium chloride. Magnesium chloride 
in particular absorbs moisture very readily and a large percentage 
of this salt renders grinding a matter of great difficulty. Generally 
the effect of the presence of magnesium and other salts save in 
minute quantities is to render salt unsuitable for table purposes 
in that it absorbs water, is liable to cake and cannot be sprinkled 
easily. Since in Bengal the consumer requires a dry salt, there 
has always been a preference in this market for boiled brine salt. 
The first requirement of the Bengal market is a pure and conse¬ 
quently a dry salt. 

(i. Another characteristic of boiled brine salt is the white¬ 
ness of its colour. In the following table are given the colours 
of the different samples of salt as measured 
Colour. at <q le Government Test House, Alipore, by 

the ‘ Dubosq ’ colorimeter. 

Tahle Ho. 3. 


Doaoriptiou of sample. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

Blue 

1. Hamburg Vaca 

01 

0-05 


2, Fine White Cheshire 

0-3 

0-05 

... 

3. Hamburg Fine 

0-2 

0-2 


4. Fine White Massowah 




Crushed 

O'4 

0-3 

,,, 

5. Fine White Spanish 




Crushed 

0-4 

0-3 

, , 

6. Aden Solar 

0-7 

O'7 

. . i 

7. Imlo-Aden Fine 

O'8 

0'7 

0-2 

8. Aden Fine . . . 

0-6 

0-5 


9. Port Said Crushed 

0-5 

0-3 

0-1 

10. D’Jibouti Crushed . 

0-4 

0-3 


11. Little Aden Kurkuteh . 

09 

0-8 

0-2 

12. Aden Kurkutch 

0-6 

0-4 


13. Hamburg Rock 

0-8 

0-3 


14. Roumanian Fine 

0-8 

0-2 



N,B .—The above table shows the results obtained by the application 
of the colour test to the samples as taken from the golas. They should 
therefore generally correspond to the condition of the various salts as sold 
in the market. 

It will be observed that while natural rock salt and brine salt 
manufactured by artificial heat do not exceed 0-3 of any one 
colour, the percentage for solar salts is very much higher. Since 
the sodium chloride content of solar salts is in the main lower 
than that of brine and rock salts, it may be stated that generally 
the percentage of colour varies inversely with the sodium chloride 
content. It has been comparatively easy in the past to distin¬ 
guish Cheshire and Hamburg salts by a casual inspection and 
since the characteristic of this class of salt, is the absence of 
colouring matter, the market has always insisted on a high 
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standard of whiteness and has rejected all salt which does not 
approximate to this standard. 

7. Another characteristic of boiled brine salt is the evenness 
and fineness of its grain. This is exhibited in the table below 
^ which gives the percentages retained on 

sieves of varying mesh : — 

Table No. 4. 


Size of sieve (mesh por inch). 


Description of sample. 



5 

10 

20 

30 

50 

100 

200 

1. Fine White Cheshire . 

Nil 

0 1 

1'3 

325 

S7'9 

98 7 

99'6 

2. Hamburg Yaca 

Nil 

Nil 


9-0 

58‘0 

91'7 

98'6 

3. Hamburg Fine 

0 3 

39 

30'1 

51‘1 

Tl'i 

87'6 

97-2 

4. Fine White Spanish 

0'6 

■is 

54'2 

80 0 

921 

97'2 

98'3 

Crushed. 








5. Romnalua Fin© , 

0-8 

8-2 

34-6 

51'4 

67'6 

84 0 

95'2 

6. Port Siid Crushed 

Nil 

2'8 

46'6 

76'4 

93-0 

97'6 

97'6 

7 Fine White Massowah 

0 1 

0-8 

44-5 

70 7 

96'2 

99'6 

996 

Crushed. 



ISO’ 





8. Aden Solar Fine . 

Nil 

32 

43'6 

77'0 

97'4 

99-2 

99'3 

9. Indo-Aden fine 

0'3 

8-6 

49'7 

78 7 

93'l 

98'l 

98 1 

10. Aden Fine 


7 5 

50'8 

78'6 

908 

97'S 

95'9 

11. D’Jibouti Crushed 


7*5 

49'7 

82'S 

940 

99'3 

100-0 

12. Aden Kurkufcch . 

701 

93'1 

98'0 

99'0 

_ 

99'4 

99 6 

99-6 


It will be observed that while in the case ol many solar salts, 
the grains are retained in the larger meshed sieves in varying 
degrees, in the case of fine white Cheshire practically no grains 
are retained until a mesh of 30 to the inch is reached, while a 
very large proportion is retained on a 50 mesh. In the case of 
Hamburg Yaca, the size of the grains is somewhat smaller but 
the evenness is about the same. The market prefers a grained 
salt and very finely powdered rock salt such as Hamburg fine or 
Roumania is not held in such esteem as the boiled salts. 


General characteristics 
and market preference- 


8. The qualities then which determine the market preference 
in regard to salt are those characteristic of Liverpool salt, viz., 
whiteness, evenness of grain and absence 
of moisture. There are historical reasons 
for this preference. Before the advent of 
British rule salt was manufactured in Bengal from sea water. 
The salinity of sea water along the coast of Bengal is much 
reduced by the admixture of fresh water from the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra aud other rivers. The low salinity of the sea water 
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of the Bay of Bengal and climatic conditions combined to make¬ 
boiling the only possible process of manufacture in this part of 
the country. A system of monopoly was developed by the East 
India Company and survived till 1862. But by 1835 Cheshire 
salt began to find its way to Calcutta, where partly owing to its 
superior quality and cheapness and partly perhaps as a result 
of the direct encouragement of the East India Company its sale 
rapidly extended. In 1863 Government abandoned the monopoly 
and local manufacture was permitted subject to an, excise duty. 
Owing to the weakness of the brine supply, lack of fuel and other 
natural disadvantages, the cost of production of local salt far 
exceeded the selling price of imported salt and in 1898 local 
manufaetuie was entirely prohibited. Since that time, the 
Bengal salt market has been supplied almost entirely from foreign 
sources. The Bengal consumer therefore has been accustomed 
for centuries to a boiled and consequently a white salt. Bor very 
many years the bulk of the salt imported into Calcutta was 
Liverpool salt and it is this salt which still furnishes the standard 
by which the quality of other classes of salt is determined. The 
market is prepared to accept any given salt in proportion as it 
displays the qualities of Liverpool salt, viz., whiteness, evenness 
of grain and absence of moisture. 

9. It will be apparent from the foregoing discussion that the 
characteristics which the Bengal market looks for are those 
generally associated with boiled brine salt 
Price as a factor in as re p r esented by Liverpool salt. It would 
mai et pre erence. however he misleading to suggest that the 

preference of the market is necessarily for boiled salt as distinct 
from solar salt. What the consumer in Bengal wants is a class 
of salt which possesses more or less the characteristics which he 
has learnt to appreciate through long use of Liverpool salt. To 
the extent that various classes of solar salt have shown the same 
qualities he has by no means been averse to taking them. On the 
other hand, in many cases he has preferred solar salt consider¬ 
ably inferior to Liverpool salt provided the price is lower and 
these characteristics are present in a reasonable measure. In 
fact it is true to say that subject to a certain minimum standard' 
of quality the most important factor in regulating the demand 
for the various classes of salt is the question of price. The prefer¬ 
ence of the Bengal consumer for a fine white salt is so marked 
that the view has sometimes been advanced that nothing short of 
the exclusion of foreign salt'will he effective in diverting.consump¬ 
tion to inferior grades and in support of this view it is pointed 
out that during the war when the price of fine white salt in Bengal 
was frequently well over Us. 200 per 100 maunds, the import of 
Madras salt did not exceed four lakhs of maunds a year. This 
view, however, is only partially true. The exclusion from, the- 
Bengal market of a class of salt so inferior as Madras salt indi¬ 
cates that there is a minimum standard of quality and appear¬ 
ance on which this market insists. But this is no evidence that 
better classes of salt approximating in varying degrees to 
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Liverpool salt would necessarily be excluded irrespective of price. 
At the end of last century Liverpool held an almost undisputed 
position in the Bengal market, about 75 per cent, of the salt 
imported being from the United Kingdom. The table below gives 
the share of each source of supply in the Bengal market during 
the last two years: — 


Table No. 5. 

Name of source. Percentage. 


United Kingdom 




1927-28. 

1402 

1928-29 

11-83 

Hamburg 

. 



4-92 

4-04 

Spain 

i 



14-39 

10-95 

Port Said 

. 



17-59 

15-51 

Massowah 

♦ 



8-93 

8-67 

Aden 

. 



32-75 

35-34 

D’Jibouti 

. 



1-35 

1-94 

Tunis 




. 

4-40 

Kouinania 

SpiR 1 



. 

2-26 

Bombay 

afj 



6-05 

3-28 

Okba 

. 



. 

•41 

Kai nuhi 

. 



. 

1 37 


This diversion of custom from Liverpool salt cannot be 
explained on anv ground other than that of price. For an 
examination of Tables 2, 3 and 4 (paragraphs 4, 6 and 7) reveals 
that in all essential qualities Liverpool salt is markedly superior 
to the Red Sea salts, in the import of which there has been so 
large an expansion. It has not been easy to ascertain with any 
precision the course of prices during the whole of the last 30 
years but from such information as we have been able to obtain 
it appears that during the whole of this period Liverpool salt 
has stood at a premium in price as compared with salt from 
other sources. The amount of this premium has varied at 
different times. It has on occasions stood as high as Rs. 20 
per 100 maunds; but speaking generally, it may be said that the 
price of Liverpool salt has exceeded that of Red Sea salts by 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per 100 maunds. With this difference in price 
Liverpool lias in 30 years lost most of its market in Bengal. 
We were informed in Calcutta that the intrinsic difference in 
value between Liverpool and Red Sea salts is about Rs.. 3 per 
100 maunds and that, had the premium never exceeded this sum, 
it would have been possible for Liverpool to have retained the 
whole or the greater part of the Bengal market. Red Sea salts 
compare unfavourably with Liverpool salt in quality. Their 
moisture content is high, their sodium chloride content low; the 
grain is uneven, while as regards colour, it is doubtful whether 
some of the Aden salt which we saw in the golas during our visit 
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to Calcutta could properly be described as white salt. Yet in 
thirty years a comparatively small difference in price has been 
sufficient to divert the market very largely to this class of salt. 

Our conclusion therefore is that the qualities which determine 
whether a salt is suitable for consumption in the Bengal market 
are its whiteness, dryness and the evenness of its grain. The 
degree in which these qualities are required is to a very consider¬ 
able extent conditioned by the price and generally speaking the 
market prefers a crushed solar salt of the Aden type when the 
difference in price between this and a superior brine salt is 
appreciable. 

10. In our previous enquiries we have endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to determine the normal level of' price of the imported 
article and, by comparing this with the fair 

InfluenVoffrdghis Selliu " . P r t ' ce ' of the P roduct > . to 

ascertain the measure of assistance required 

by the Indian industry. But the difficulties which must always 
be encountered in attempting to determine a normal standard of 
price for any imported article are intensified in the case of salt. 
One factor in particular which makes for variation in import 
prices is the level of freight charges. This in the case of most 
commodities constitutes but a small percentage of the ultimate 
price. Freight charges for salt however constitute approximately 
half of the ultimate landed price of the hulk of imported salt 
and any considerable variation in these charges must seriously 
affect the price of salt. Apart from the normal operation of 
economic forces the principal factors affecting the freight market 
in the last 30 years have been the war, the operation of shipping 
rings and combines and the coal strike of 1026. We have been 
supplied by the Indo-Aden Salt Works with si statement showing 
the steamers chartered and the freights paid by them from Aden 
for the years 1911-29. In the year 1911 freight stood at Its. 5 
jper top; in the succeeding two years it stood fairly constant at 
an average figure of slightly over Rs. 6 per ton. But in 1914 
it fell as low as Rs. .3-8 rising with the outbreak of war to Rs. 6-8 
per ton. During the war freights steadily rose, the highest 
figure being Rs. 29 a ton in 1917. By 1920 freight had again 
fallen to Rs. 11 per ton. This fall continued with slight varia¬ 
tions until by 1926 the figure stood at Rs. 6 per ton. With the 
coal strike of 1926 a rise again occurred and continued till March 

1927 hv which time freight charges stood at Rs. 10 per ton. In 

1928 the average level of freight was about Rs. 6-8 per ton apd 
the latest, charge from Aden in October 1929 was Rs. 7-14 per 
ton. These figures will give some idea of the extent to which 
the level of freights affect the price of imported salt. But com¬ 
paring the level of freights and the import prices in the same 
years it appears that though an increase or decrease in freight 
if continuous tends to he reflected in the price of salt, this is 
not always the case nor is the variation in any way proportional. 
We must look to other influences to explain the variations in price 
which are a characteristic of the Calcutta market. 
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11. The first of these is the tenacity with which manufacturers 
supplying the Calcutta market have clung to that market and 

attempted to exclude all newcomers. In 
II— Influence of com- fact it wou lj appear that the intrusion 
bines of manufacturers. ^ ^ Rew manufacturer has been the 

signal for a price war. A noticeable reduction in prices followed 
the advent of Aden salt in 1903. Again at the end of 1911 when 
the Tndo-Aden Works first commenced to import the price oi 
Liverpool salt which had previously stood at Rs.. J.1 per 100 
maunds was at once reduced to Rs. 41 per 100 maunds. Such 
price wars have never been completely successful m effecting their 
purpose and accordingly by March 1912 we find the price of 
Liverpool salt again standing at Rs. 69 per 100 maunds. Attempts 
to exclude newcomers from the Calcutta market and to stabilize 
(he price of salt, usually at a high level, have sometimes been 
•carried out by informal' agreements between manufacturers or 
importers, sometimes by the establishment of formal associations. 
An association of importers was formed in 1911 in connection 
with the import of Indo-Aden salt which is thus described m the 
Administration Report of the Salt Department for Bengal in 

1911-12: — 

“ The Collector of Customs reports that a combine was formed 
with the object of maintaining prices at a high level 
and of obviating the cutting of rates to which competi¬ 
tion gives rise. The result was that prices ruled 
high and there was a temporary holding off of pur- 
chasers until more normal conditions occurred. In 
December 1911 an importation of Aden salt was intro¬ 
duced into the market and the combine was forced to 
lower its prices in its endeavour to exclude the 
intruder. Liverpool, Hamburg and Saliff salt dropped 
as much as Rs. 30 per 100 maunds in the course of a 
fortnight.” 

A similar combine was formed about 1918 but regarding its 
activities we have not been able to obtain any information. 

12. The latest combine formed to operate in the Calcutta 
market, viz., the Salt Importers’ Association of Bengal, came into 

existence on 17th February, 1927. At 
The Salt Importers’ t ( )al time, owing to the coal strike in 
Association of Bengal. j; n ^l an< i in 1926, the price of Liverpool salt 

stood very high. Early in 1926 the price stood between Rs 62 
and Rs. 65 per 100 maunds but by October it had been forced up 
to Rs. 122, the price of other salts rising m proportion. The 
Association comprised as its members— 


1. The Salt Union of Liverpool, through its Agents, Messrs. 

Turner Morrison and Company, Calcutta. 

2. The Union Salinera de Espana of Barcelona, through its 

Agents, Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company, 
Calcutta. 
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3. The Societa Italiana jrar le Saline Eritree of Rome, 

through its Agents, Messrs. Turner Morrison and Com¬ 
pany. 

4. Hamburg Salt Interests, through their representatives. 

Messrs. Lionel Edwards, Limited, Calcutta. 

5. The Port Said Salt Association Limited, through its 

Agents, M. Grezoux, Calcutta. 

6. Augostino Burgarella Ajola of Aden, through its Agents, 

Messrs. Grahams Trading - Company, Limited, 
Calcutta. 

7. Indo-Aden Salt Interests through their Agents, Messrs. 

A. & J. Lalljee, Calcutta. 

The objects of this Association as stated by its Secretary are 
as follows: — 

“ To prevent violent fluctuations in prices whereby specula¬ 
tion is stimulated and to regulate the supply in 
accordance with, the demand. Since the Association 
was officially started on 1st March, 1927, when its 
secretarial work was undertaken by the staff of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce its representatives have 
met once a week in the rooms of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, to review the positions of the 
different members in regard to their cargoes in port 
and to arrive as well at stocks in bond, with a view to 
regulating imports to meet market requirements, and 
each member has a certain percentage of that allot¬ 
ment according to the agreement. These shares are 
either reduced or increased according to the extent to 
which members are oversold or undersold at the time 
of each meeting.” 


13. Whatever the intentions of the Association, it is quite 
obvious that the immediate result of its operations was to 
. . maintain an unduly high level of prices 

Ly^h^A^ocTfltion. pn ° ea throughout 1927 ami the first three quarters 
of 1928. By April, 1927, freights had 
already commenced to fall; the Indo-Aden Company which in 
March, 1927, paid Rs. 10 per ton freight was able to ship its 
salt, at a freight of Rs. S per ton in July and Rs. 6-4 per ton 
in November. Notwithstanding this the Association were able 
to maintain a price of Rs. 118 per ton for Liverpool salt in April. 
In June the price was raised to Rs. 122 and kept at that level 
till November of the same year. The price of other salts was 
proportionately raised, the price of Aden salt being normally 
between Rs. 6 and Rs. 7 below that of Liverpool. The table 
below shows the complete course of prices since the formation of 
the Association. 
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Table No. 6. 


Meeting Date. 

Liver¬ 

pool. 

Ham¬ 

burg 

Vaea 

Ham- 

burg 

Fine. 

. . 

Spain. 

Port 

Said. 

Mabso- 
wait. 

1 

, , Ittdo- 

Ade "- Aden. 


Rs. 

R8. 

• 

Rg. 

Fts. 

Rb, 

Rg. 

Rg. 

1 

Rg. 

4tli March, 1927 

118 

114 

103 

103 

101 

101 

101 i 

100 

6th April, 1927 . 

118 

114 

112 

110 

108 

108 

108 . 

107 

22nd April, 1927 

118 

116 

114 

110 

108 

108 

108 ! 

107 

8th June, 1927 . 

122 

121 

120 

118 

116 

116 i 

116 | 

115 

21et September, 1927 

122 

120 

118 

118 

116 

116 

116 j 

115 

26th October, 1927 . 

122 

121 

119 

118 

116 

116 

116 ; 

115 

18th November, 19.7 

107 

1(6 

104 

103 

101 

101 

101 ' 

100 

4th July, 1928 . 

108 

107 i 

105 

104 

102 

io2 ; 

lei ; 

100 

15th August, 1929 . 

80 

79 

77 

76 1 

74 

74 j 

73 ! 

72 

30th January, 1929 . 

80 

79 

78 


69 

6.' 

66 j 

65 

6th February, 1929 . 

80 

79 

73 

72 ! 

68 

67 

66 

65 

20th February, 1929 

80 

! mS 

69 


66 

i 66 

66 i 

65 

27th February, 1929 
to 20th November, 
1929. 

80 

79 i 

70 

69 

II v 

67 

66 

66 

! 

1 

65 


.Some idea of the effect of the coal strike and subsequent 
manipulation of prices by the Association may be obtained from 
the following figures: — 


Period. 

Estimated 
average 
increase per 
100 maunds 
over normal 
price. 

Cousump- 
tiou during 
period: 
lakhs of 
maunds. 

Estimate of 
increased 
cost to 
consumer. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1026 (2nd half) 

40 

60 

24,00,000 

J027 . . . 

60 

120 

60,00,000 

1928 

35 

120 

42,00,000 



Total 

126,00,000 


The normal price has been taken at Rs. 65 per 100 maunds 
Liverpool salt which was the price level at the commencement 
of 1926 and approximately the average level of the preceding 
year. In the absence of complete information as to the quanti¬ 
ties of each salt sold and the price obtained for each consignment 
it is obvious that no exactitude can be claimed for these figures. 
There can however be no reasonable doubt that making allow¬ 
ance for the increase in freight and in the cost of production 
of Liverpool salt due to the coal strike in the course of the three 
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years not less than Rs. 1 crore in excess of what may be considered 
the normal price at this period was obtained from the Calcutta 
market by manufacturers of imported salt. 

14. The Conference appears to have been partially successful 
in eliminating .variations in price due to irregular or ill timed 

import during 1927-28. But its success 
tiwi ailUle ° f thS Associa ‘ was conditional on immunity from competi¬ 
tion from without. In the existing condi¬ 
tions of over-production of salt throughout the world this could 
not continue. In August, 1928, the arrival of a shipment of 
Roumanian salt forced the combine to reduce their prices by a 
sudden cut of Rs. 28 per 100 maunds. Liverpool salt was fixed 
at Rs. 80 per 100 maunds in the hope that the newcomer would 
find the business unprofitable. This hope was not realised and 
Roumanian salt has continued to be imported. Meanwhile new 
salt works have been established in the Sudan and Somaliland 
which look to India for their market. It is therefore exceeding¬ 
ly improbable that the Salt Association would have been able to 
maintain prices eveu at this level, but in January, 1980, owing 
to dissensions among the members the Association was dissolved. 
A considerable drop in prices has resulted and the price of 
Liverpool salt at present stands at Rs. 71 ev-ship. 

15. Prices are also affected bv the irregularity of arrival of 
salt shipments. Thus if three ships all carrying salt of approxi- 

, mutely similar quality arrive at the same 
JSrS&SJr t0 ,rre ‘ time, the ftr-ship price may fall. On the 
other hand if alter a considerable interval 
when orders have accumulated a cargo of salt arrives, the ex- 
ship price goes up and this increase is often passed on by specula¬ 
tors to the e,r-gola deliveries of other salts. This price instability 
is intensified by the tact that although many kinds of imported 
salt are in quality much the same, the market distinguishes 
between them according to the locality of manufacture. There is 
thus a considerable number of different salts on the market eacb 
with its own dealers and supporters and the price of any one of 
these is regulated by the relation between the visible supply 
of that salt and the accumulation of orders. Variation in the 
price of any one class of salt is reflected in the prices of other 
classes and the opportunities for speculation are thereby increased. 
The three factors then which make for instability of prices in 
the Calcutta market are freight variation, the operation of rings 
and combines and speculation. Tn existing circumstances 
therefore any attempt to determine a normal price of imported 
salt would manifestly be fruitless. 



CHAPTER II. 

Production in India. 

16. India produces about .14 lakhs of ton s salt annually 
or roughly about three quarters of the total salt consumed in 
the country. With the exception of about 
quality^unsuitable" 0 ' 1°°>000 tons produced from the mines in 
the Punjab Salt Range, the whole of this 
output is obtained by the solar evaporation of sea water or brine. 
About one-third is produced in Madras, one-third in Bombay 
including Sind and one-third in Northern India. But of this 
salt far the greater portion is unsuitable for the Calcutta market. 
Bombay salt is brown, generally large grained with a high pro¬ 
portion of magnesium chloride and other hygroscopic salts. 
Madras salt also is generally large grained and dirty and con¬ 
tains a large percentage of moisture. Salt from either of these 
provinces is not accepted in any quantity by the Bengal market. 
Even during the war when the price of' Liverpool salt reached 
the high price of Rs. 430 per 100 maunds, Madras salt though 
generally sold at not more than half the price, was never accepted 
as a substitute; the largest amount imported during the war in 
any one year was under four lakhs of maunds or about 4 per 
cent, of the total imports. Apart from the colour the high pro¬ 
portion of hygroscopic salts contained both in Bombay and Madras 
salt renders" crushing"difficult and expensive and the market for 
uncrushed salt in Bengal is small. We give below the analysis 
of a sample of Tuticorin fine grained kurkutch taken by us from 
the salt golas in Calcutta. For comparison we give alsrf the 
analysis of a crushed Aden salt. These analyses were made in 
the Government Test. House, Alipore and are calculated on a 
drv basis. 



Tuticorin. 

Crushed Aden 

Moisture (loss at 140° C.) . 

8-56 

3-80 

Matter insoluble in water . 

1-54 

•12 

Calcium chloride 

1-31 

•73 

Magnesium chloride . 

3-71 

1-37 

Sodium chloride 

81-07 

92-42 

Sodium sulphate 

3-81 

1-56 


17. Tn Madras the manufacture of salt is mainly in the hands 
of private individuals. The svstems in force in that province 

Agency of manufac- ,<le thiee, lit.. 

1 vne : Madras. 

Monopoly system .—-Under tills system manufacturers are 
licensed and must, sell their salt to Government on the 
storage ground at a fixed price. The quantity to be 
bought is notified by Government at the beginning of 
the season. 


( 15 1 
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Excise system .—Under the excise system licensees are free to 
manufacture and sell whatever quantities of salt they 
please at the best price they can obtain subject to the 
payment of excise duty. Government provides the 
staff to collect the duty and also exercises some con¬ 
trol over the processes of manufacture merely with a 
view to ensure a reasonable standard of purity. 

Modified Excise system .—The modified excise system differs 
from the excise system only in one respect namely that 
the licensee may be required at any time before the 
commencement of the season to sell the whole or a 
portion of his salt to Government. 


In all three cases Government have the power to control 
quality as well as to fix minimum quantities for manufacture. 
The number of salt works along the Madras coast is considerable 
and although the number has in recent years been somewhat 
reduced, there are still some sixty factories in existence. Price 
is determined by competition among private manufacturers. The 
number of these being so large competition is intense and speak¬ 
ing generally prices throughout Madras have usually been at a 
reasonable level. 

18. There are numerous salt factories scattered along tbe sea 
coast of Bombay and with the exception of the small Government 
works at Dbarasna these are entirely in the 
Bombay. hands of private manufacturers working 

under the excise system. Salt is also 
manufactured on a large scale by Government agency from sub¬ 
soil brine at Kbaraghoda and TJdu on tbe border of tbe lesser 
Runn of Cutch. This salt is known as Baragra salt. Manufac¬ 
ture is in the hands of local salt makers (agarias) from whom all 
salt which conforms to the required standard is purchased by 
Government. Salt is also made by tbe Dhrangadlira State 
at Kuda and, under agreement with the State, Government pur¬ 
chased 5 lakhs of maurids annually for 5 years from 1923-24. 
The total output of salt in tlie Bombay Presidency (excluding 
Sind) during the last three years was as follows: — 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Kbaraghoda. 

Maunds. 

. 12,64,079 
. 20,30,261 
. 27,55,298 


Dhrangadhra. 

Maunds. 

3,93,204 

3,10,200 


Sea salt. 

Maunds. 

97,32,406 

99,22,200 

1,09,77,318 


Total. 

Maunds. 

1,13,89,689 

1,22,62,661 

1,37,32,616 


19. In Sind the main centre of manufacture is at Karachi. 
Until recently Government undertook manufacture at its works 
at ^Taurypur , some seven miles west of 
Karachi! Recently tbe modified excise 
system lias been introduced and tbe Government works have been 
banded over partly to the Laxmi Salt Works, partly to the local 
salt manufacturers known as lunaris (Moon Salt Works). An 
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area about a mile and a half to the south east of the Government 
Salt Works has been leased to a private individual and is new 
being worked by a limited company (the Grax Salt Works, 

Limited). There are also natural deposits of salt of a very high 

quality at Darwari and Saran in the Thar Parkar district. Owing 
to the absence of communications, these are only worked on a 
very small scale by Government. 

20. The chief sources of supply for Northern India are the salt 
mines at Khewra and Warcha in the Punjab Salt Range and 

T .. the Salt Works at Sambhar, Pachbadra 

northern India. ^ Didwal ^ ; n Ra j putana T h e re &re 

also mines at Kalabagh and quarries at Kohat but their output 
is comparatively small. Except at Kohat, where the quarries 
are held by private individuals working under an excise system, 
salt mining is entirely in the hands of Government. Manufac¬ 
ture is also in the hands of Government at the Rajputana sources 
of supply. Salt is made by solar evaporation from brine which 
at Pachbadra is obtained from wells and at Sambhar from the 
salt lake. Throughout the whole of Northern India excepting 
Kohat therefore Government holds a monopoly of manufacture and 
has the means of regulating prices in the first instance. 

21. The methods of manufacture of solar salt are essentially 
the same in all parts of India though variations occur in the 

size and construction of pans, and in the 
t,™ <i n 1 f 0 fninv 0 Lit n,anufaC " methods of irrigation. Brine is obtained 
from the sea or from pits sunk in saliierous 
areas. The density of the brine determines the subsequent opera¬ 
tions. At Klmraghoda for example and in some of the works at 
Karachi and Tuticorin the natural strength of the brine is such 
that no further concentration is necessary before it is run into the 
crystallizing beds. In most works, however, some condensation 
is necessary. In Madras sea brine is distributed through a net¬ 
work of irrigation channels, from which it is baled into condensing 
beds until it reaches the degree of density at which salt begins 
to deposit. In Bombay, Sambhar and on a larger scale at Okha 
the necessary degree of density is obtained by concentrating the 
brine in reservoirs. Sodium chloride normally commences to be 
precipitated at about 24-5° Baume and the brine is therefore 
usually concentrated to a density of 24° Baume before it is 
admitted to the crystallizing beds. Two distinct methods are em¬ 
ployed for the irrigation of crystallizing beds. 

1. Single Irrigation .—The salt bed is irrigated to the depth 
of about an inch. The brine is allowed to evaporate for three 
or four days until a layer of crystals is formed. The salt is then 
raked up with wooden scrapers and allowed to dry. 

2. The Accretion system .—In this system after salt has com¬ 
menced to deposit and the density of the brine has reached 28° 
to 29° Baume, additional brine is added from the condensers. 
This process is repeated, the number of irrigations varying in 
different localities according to climatic conditions. With each 

SALT fi 
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irrigation, a separate stratum of salt is deposited. Collection 
takes place at varying intervals according to the practice in the 
locality. In Madras the crop is obtained in some localities in as 
short a period as one month. In Sambhar on the other hand, 
irrigation takes place throughout the whole season and a single 
crop only is obtained. At the conclusion of operations a thick 
crust of salt comprising several strata has been formed which is 
broken rip for collection. These are the two principal methods 
of irrigation employed, though there are considerable variations 
in different localities, in particular as regards the density of the 
brine and the depth of the irrigation. 

22. Salt crystals may be distinguished by their size, their 
colour and their chemical composition. Smaller crystals are 
,,, . . . T formed when crystallization is rapid. 

difm ia sah.' CMI> 1CS ° n Formation is rapid if the solution is very 
concentrated. Rapidity of crystallization 
is also assisted by high temperature and the prevalence of strong 
winds, since crystallization in motion gives more rapid results 
than crystallization in repose. The size of the crystals therefore 
depends partly on climatic conditions, partly on the care exer¬ 
cised in irrigation and the frequency of scrapings. Since the 
Calcutta market requires a crushed salt, the size of the crystals 
is not of, great importance for our purpose. Most salt crystals 
display a pinkish tinge while some and in particular the large, 
grained Sambhar crystals have a bluish appearance. Such faint 
traces of colour, though apparent in the crystals, disappear when 
rhe salt is crushed. The chief cause, of the discolouration of salt 
is the admixture of dirt. This may result from the character 
of (he soil constituting the pan bed, the absence of care in pre¬ 
paration of the bed, careless scraping and collection of the salt, 
want of due precautions in storing or the prevalence of dust 
storms. Most of these are preventable causes but it is impossible 
to form any estimate of the cost of production of a white salt in 
those areas in which brown or discoloured salt is now produced. 

Chemical Composition. The 1 ,Hm 'ipal ^Hs dissolved in sea 

water are— 


Calcium carbonate. 

Calcium sulphate. 

Sodium chloride (common 
salt.) 


Potassium chloride. 
Magnesium sulphate. 
Sodium sulphate. 
Magnesium chloride. 


The average density of sea water on the Indian littoral is 3-5° 
Baume. At 10° Baume calcium carbonate commences to separate 
out. When concentration reaches 17° Baume, calcium sulphate 
commences to float, on the surface of the liquid finally settling 
down to the bottom of the pan. Pure salt solution is saturated 
at 26° Baume but in the presence of other dissolved salts sodium 
chloride commences to precipitate at 24-5° Baume. Concentra¬ 
tion should not lie carried beyond 28-5° or at the most. 29° Baume, 
since the salt which separates out beyond this stage is verv 
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impure and difficult to separate from the magnesium chloride and 
other salts contained in the bitterns. Salt obtained from sea 
water between the densities of 24-5° and 28’5° Baunie contains 
as a rule traces of calcium sulphate, magnesium sulphate and 
magnesium chloride. Most of these impurities remain on the 
surface of the crystals and a careful washing of the salt in weak 
brine removes a considerable proportion of them. 

It will be seen therefore that the purity of solar salt depends 
largely on the care exercised in manufacture. The density of 
the brine requires careful watching throughout and in particular 
precautions must be taken to ensure that no salt is collected'after 
the brine reaches a density of 29° Baume. A factor which affects 
the purity of the salt to a very considerable extent is the character 
of the soil in the crystallizing area. If the bed has not been 
properly tamped or if the soil is semi-porous, it becomes impossible 
to run off completely the bitterns left in the crystallizing pan 
after the collection of the salt. Magnesium chloride and other 
salts tend therefore to be deposited and to become mingled with 
the soil. Thereafter at subsequent scrapings these are collected 
with the salt. With a soil of this kind, it is impossible to obtain 
a pure salt. Trouble of this nature can be eliminated by the use 
of artificial beds made of cement or asphalt but the construction 
of such beds naturally results in higher manufacturing costs. 

24. Our conclusion is that with sufficient supervision and due 
precautions, salt of a quality suitable for consumption in the Bengal 
Prospects of manufac- market can be manufactured by solar eva- 
turing white salt in poration in any part of India where a brine 
India: Bombay and Mad- supply is available either from the sea or 
from subsoil sources. It remains to be seen 
to what extent it can be manufactured on a commercial scale arid 
at an economic price. On the basis of the salt at present pro¬ 
duced, it is obvious that in Madras and Bombay far more super¬ 
vision over manufacture and more care both in the preparation of 
the beds and in the collection and washing of the salt would be 
necessary to produce the required quality. Further, the soil is as a 
rule not impervious and it would probably he necessary to con¬ 
struct artificial crystallizing beds which would result in a con¬ 
siderable increase in capital cost. Both in Madras and Bombay 
climatic conditions are adverse to continuous working. Owing to 
the monsoon and the periodic occurrence of storms or of winter 
rains the season is comparatively short. As compared with places 
such as Aden or Karachi, where manufacture is possible almost 
throughout the whole year, production must as a rule be on a 
much lower scale. Where the capital cost is high, as it must be 
if artificial beds are constructed, the incidence of overhead charges 
on a comparatively small production must necessarily be consider¬ 
able. The same disadvantages apply to manufacture, in Bengal 
with the added consideration that the strength of sea brine is there 
so weak that concentration must be a lengthy and costly process| 
We do not exclude the possibility of manufacture of salt in these 
areas by the introduction of modern plant and the employment o' 

' b 2 
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the vacuum or some similar process; but we have no data on 
which to estimate the cost of manufacture m the conditions ot 
this country. So far as the present method of manufacture is 
concerned, namelv concentration by solar evaporation, it appears 
to us that neither Bombay nor Madras nor Bengal possesses any 
advantages for the manufacture of salt suitable for consumption 
in Bengal. It may be that in the case of the north of Madras 
and Bengal freight advantages may be sufficient to compensate 
for the drawbacks which we have already indicated. But m tne 
absence of any definite information as to the probable cost of 
production we should hesitate to base any recommendations on the 
possibility of supply from these sources. 

25. Probably the whitest salt manufactured m the Madi as i re¬ 
sidency is that obtained at Tuticorin and it. has been represented 
to us that the encouragement of salt manu- 
Tuticorin. facture in this locality may afford a solu¬ 

tion of the problem before us. We obtained through the Collector 
of Salt, Revenue, Madras, the cost of manufacture (including in¬ 
terest on capital) at six of the largest salt works at Tuticorin. 
These vary from 2 annas 9 pies to 2 annas 11 pies per muund and 
with this low cost of production it appeared piinul facie that the 
matter was one which required careful investigation. We therefore 
visited Tuticorin and in the course of our enquiries paid particular 
attention to two aspects of the case, ns., the quality of the salt 
and the possibility of any considerable expansion of output. The 
salt which we saw at our inspection was kurkutcli with fairly 
large crystals and of a good white colour. The colour, however, 
we were informed, is seriously affected by severe dust storms which 
occur during July. The sodium chloride content is lower than 
that of Karachi or Okha salt and the magnesium chloride content 
is often as high as 3 per cent. The salt is consequently damp and 
unsuitable for grinding. The high magnesium chloride content 
is caused partly by the character of the soil in the crystallizing 
pans, par tty by the processes employed in manufacture. The clay 
forming the bed of the pans is softer than in Aden or some of 
the Karachi works. It is therefore difficult to eliminate the bit¬ 
terns entirety -and the bed tends to become impregnated with 
magnesium chloride, thus raising the percentage of that salt in 
subsequent scrapings. Bitterns are allowed to remain in 
the pans for four or even more scrapings. Little attention. is 
paid to the density of the brine in the pans and the brine which 
in most salt, works is never allowed to exceed 29° Baume is fre¬ 
quently retained until a density of as much as 35° Baume is 
reached. Since magnesium chloride commences to deposit at 
29° Baume, its retention in the pans after this point is reached must 
react unfavourably on the quality of the salt. It appeal s to ns 
therefore that without a radical revision in the methods of manu¬ 
facture including possibly the use of artificial beds, salt suitable 
for crushing cannot be obtained at Tuticorin. The ai'ea at present 
comprised in the salt works is about 1,200 acres. Practically the 
whole available area is already taken up and not more than 70 
acres suitable for salt manufacture remains. There is no possibi- 
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lity therefore of any considerable increase in the output by an 
extension of existing works or the formation of new works. The 
average annual output during the last five years was about 23 
lakhs of maunds and the average sales were about the same figure. 
On these figures therefore there is little scope for export to the 
Calcutta market. A further point which must be taken into con¬ 
sideration is the high rate of freight to Calcutta and in particular 
the heavy charges for lighterage amounting to over Rs. 4 per ton- 
Taking these into account it appears that Tuticorin kurkutch salti 
could not be landed in Calcutta at a price equal to that at which 
the consumer may normally expect to obtain white crushed salt 
from abroad. But even if, as has been represented to us, some 
30,000 tons of kurkutch salt could be made available for the 
Calcutta market at Tuticorin, it is clear that we could base no* 
recommendations on this source of supply. About 500,000 tons 
of salt is required annually in Calcutta of which 90 per cent. i3 
crushed salt. If India is to be made self-supporting in respect of 
salt of the kind required in Bengal, not only must the quality be such 
as to admit of crushing, hut production must be on a far larger 
scale than is possible at Tuticorin. For the solution of the prob¬ 
lem before us we must look therefore for other sources of supply. 

26. There remain the salt factories in Sind, at Port Okha in 
Baroda State and the Government factories and mines in Northern 

India. Karachi has certain definite natural' 
arac advantages for the manufacture of salt. 

Rainfall is slight and does not as a rule interrupt manufacture 
for more than two or three weeks in the year. Sea breezes as a 
rule prevail, which aid crystallization without depositing dust in 
any quantity. The soil in some areas is a hard clay: in the areas 
which have been worked for some years, viz., the areas at present 
worked by the Luxmi and the Moon Companies, the soil whe» 
carefully rammed forms an impervious flooring for the crystallizing 
pans. With care an excellent salt can he produced, there being 
little or no admixture of dirt from the floor of the pans. Partly 
with the object of obtaining a cleaner salt, partly because in some- 
areas the soil requires time to consolidate and form a satisfactory 
crystallizing area, the Grax Company has constructed cement pans-; 
In the older works subsoil brine of a density varying from 12°' 
to 18° Baume is obtained from pits and is irrigated direct in to 
the crystallizing pans. In the Grax works brine is obtained partly 
from, the sea and partly from subsoil sources and is led through, 
canals to the pumping station where it is raised into condensing 
reservoirs. When the density reaches 24° Baume, it is allowed to 
flow from the reservoirs to the crystallizing pans. For superior 
salt intended for the Calcutta market cement pans are used, while- 
clay pans are used for second grade salt intended for local con¬ 
sumption. . 

27. The Darwari and Saran deposits are situated in the Sind- 
desert. The depressions in which the salt is found are filled with- 

water in the rains. As the water dries up- 

Daiwari and Saran ] eaves a deposit of salt which is covered 

eposl s ' over by a hard layer of sand. Below this- 
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crust of sand which has to be broken up with pick axes is found 
a solid layer of pure salt. The salt is of exceptional purity con¬ 
taining 1 as much as 99 per cent, sodium chloride. It is ol a very 
white colour and when crushed is equal or superior to much of 
the salt at present imported into Calcutta. This source of supply 
is at present not connected by rail communication, the nearest 
station, Dhoro Noro on the Jodhpur Railway, being some 2U 
miles distant. 


28. These works are situated at Mithapur on the Okhatnandal 
Peninsula in the Raroda State. Most of the natural advantages 
_ , _ , , claimed for Karachi are present here also. 

Okha Salt WorkB. T)|e ^ js ^ (ipeI1 01ie , u ,| the Wind 

velocity considerable and fairly continuous. Rain is scanty and 
the open season commences early in September and ends at the 
commencement of July. Manufacture here is on a somewhat 
different method from that employed in other parts of India. The 
system of manufacture is thus described:—- 


“ The layout of the works Is divided mainly into (1) Marine 
Ijakes—outer and inner (sugar), (2) Reservoir (Talao), 
(3) Lagoons (Dhrappa), (4) Storage tanks (Khajano), 
(f)j Condensers and Ponds (Tapavani), (6) Feed tank 
((tamda), (7) First set of pans (kyars), (8) Circulating 
Tank (Havada), (9) Spraying Basin (Agasi), (10) 
Second set of pans, (11) Power House and (12) Mills. 
The sea water enters the outer marine lake twice a 
day at tide times and flows by gravity towards the inner 
marine lake, passing through the automatic, gates which 
open and shut with the advancing or receding 1 tides 
impounding during the tide time the maximum of sea 
water. The gradual evaporation of the sea water be¬ 
gins in the inner marine lake which is about one mile 
loug. From (he inner marine lake the sea water passes 
by gravity into a larger reservoir covering about 100 
acres from which the further concentrated waters again 
pass by gravity through a long channel into a huge 
lagoon about a mile long. In this lagoon the density 
of the sea water is brought up to a high degree of 
concentration. The brine from the lagoon is made to 
pass into the storage tank which is about 90 acres in 
area. The flow of brine from the storage tank in.to the 
four condensers is regulated by turn-over sluices. Tlic 
concentrated brine passing through the condensers takes 
a zigzag course till it is nearly saturated. Finally the 
■brine is led over very shallow surfaces called ponds and 
then delivered to the pumping stations. Nine-tenths 
of the sea water which entered the marine lake from 
the sea by going over a passage of four miles has been 
evaporated by solar agency before it arrived at the 
pumping station. The saturated brine is lifted up by 
pumps specially designed for handling saturated brine 
and delivered into the Feed Tank. From the Feed 
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Tank it is led over the first set of pans made of asphalt 
surfaces. The saturated brine passing over these kyai's 
deposits part of the salt it contains and then enters 
the Circulating Tank equipped with a powerful specially 
designed pumping plant. The saturated brine is sprayed 
through several nozzles. The brine then flows from 
the Agasi at great velocity into the second set of pans 
also made of asphalt surfaces. The salt deposits over 
these surfaces and the clear supernatent brine flows 
back into tbe Circulating Tank again to be picked up 
by the powerful pumps and re-circulated till it has given 
up very nearly its entire quantity of dissolved salt. 
The spent up indue (mother liquor) or bitterns are then 
passed on to another tank for the recovery of other 
by-nroducts particularly magnesium chloride. The salt 
is lifted from the pans and carried by tip wagons to 
the platform where it is stacked near the mill. The dry 
salt is then passed on to the mill for crushing.” 

The advantages which these works possess are— 

(1) Comparatively small cost of lay out owing to the existence 

of the system of submarine lakes which concentrate the 
brine and convey it by gravity to the works. 

(2) Rapidity of concentration by the spraying process neces¬ 

sitating a smaller number of condensing pans. 

(3) Railway communication. The Jamnagar and Dwarka 

Railway runs direct from the works to tbe port some 
seven miles away. 

(4) Direct shipping from the pier at Port Okha. Ships up to 

16,000 tons can lie alongside the pier at low tide. 

So far very little salt has been made by tbe spraying process, 
which came into operation in ISIovemher last. The salt so far 
shipped to Calcutta has been manufactured by the ordinary solar 
evaporation method. Theoretically the method of manufacture 
should ensure a pure and white salt, hut it is as yet too early to 
determine whether the process will he commercially successful. 
The Company is developing another salt works at Okha Madhi in 
Okhamandal some 25 miles from Mithapur. Here the method of 
solar evaporation is followed. Owing to the additional cost of 
railway transport the cost of salt produced here for the Calcutta 
market must be considerably higher. 

29. Sambhar and Pachbadra salt is extremely pure and owing 
to the absence of magnucium chloride m the brine very suitable 
for crushing. The Sambliar lake situated 
Sambhar. on the ea stern side of the Aravali range on 

the borders of Jaipur and Jodhpur, is some 20 miles long and 
about 2 to 5 miles in breadtli. The water draining in during the 
monsoon is at' first fresh but quickly takes up salt from the silt 
and forms a strong brine. A large dam some 12,000 feet long 
has been constructed by Government with tbe object of conserving 
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the brine. A modification of the accretion system is here in force. 
The .brine -is led into reservoirs and thence into prepared enclosures 
(kyars). By November or December the brine should reach satu¬ 
ration point 25° Baume. Salt is then allowed to precipitate until 
•n density of 29° Baume is reached. The kyars are then replenished 
with brine and salt again allowed to form. The process of reple¬ 
nishment is continued till April when extraction is commenced. 
The crystallizing area is very extensive, the area of a typical crys¬ 
tallizing bed being twelve to fifteen acres. The salt forms in 
the shape of a deep crust of successive layers on the bed of the 
kyar. The crystals are usually very large and in the markets in 
which it is consumed the value of the salt depends much on the 
size of the crystals. Owing to the fact that the soil on which the 
kyars are constructed consists of a black and somewhat slushy clay, 
the salt is sometimes discoloured in the process of collection. It 
appears however that after crushing the salt would be at least 
.as white as Indo-Aden fine. 


30. The system of manufacture in Pachbadra differs from 
that in force in other parts of India. Pits are dug in the ground 
about 300 feet long, 50 feet wide and 10 feet 
8C 8 ra ' deep. Into these brine of a density of 14° 

to 10° Baume percolates to a depth of about 3 feet. When the 
brine reaches a density of 25° Baume, branches of the thorny 
morali bush, which is plentiful in this locality, are thrown into 
the brine. These gradually sink and the salt crystallizes on them 
and on the bed of the pit. As evaporation takes place, more brine 
flows in of itself, the level remaining constant. A period of 15 
months and sometimes as much as two years is allowed to elapse 
before the salt is collected. The salt is extremely white in colour, 
save when discoloured by sandstorms, and if crushed would be 
suitable for the Calcutta market. 


31. Bock salt produced at the Khewra mines is placed on the 
market uncrushed. The salt is Bold as it leaves the mine in the 

K1 form of lumps of uneven size and generally 

of a reddish colour. We have had samples 
of this salt crushed by hand and it appears that the reddish colour 
disappears on crushing. According to the opinion expressed to 
us by Calcutta dealers, the salt is then in every way suitable for 
the Calcutta market. 


32. So far we have considered the question of the manufacture 
of salt in India proper. It has however been claimed by Aden 
. , . n manufacturers that Aden constitutes a part 

en ' J pu ‘ of British India and that for the purposes of 

this enquiry Aden salt must he considered as Indian salt. The 
’claim is one which we shall consider later. But it appears desir¬ 
able in our preliminary survey of the Salt industry, to include 
■some account of the conditions of manufacture and processes em¬ 
ployed and of the extent to which production of salt in Aden 
^expansion. There are at present four salt works at 
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Aden. The names of the works and of the proprietors, the acreage 
leased and present production of each are given below: — 


Name of works. 

Proprietors. 

Average 

acres. 

Present 
production' 
Tons par 
annum. 

] 

Aden Salt Works • 

; A. Burgarella 

1,000 

125,000 

Indo-Aden Works . 

i Abdoolabhoy and Jooma- 
bhoy Lalljee. 

900 

75,000 

Hajeebhoy Salt Works . 

| Hajeebhoy Lalljee 

1 

943 

15,000' 

Little Aden Salt Works . 

1 

| Pallonjee and Brothers . 

900 

1 

15,000 > 


Total 

■ 

3,743 

230,000 

i 


Production admits of considerable expansion. With their 
present equipment the Hajeebhoy Salt Works claim that they 
can produce 50,000 tons, the Little Aden 30,000 tons and the 
Indo-Aden with slight additions 125,000. A total increase of 
100,000 tons would thus be secured. In addition there is room 
for further extension in the neighbourhood of Little Aden and it 
appears to us that, if the market demand so required, an addi¬ 
tional output not far short of 150,000 tons per annum could 
be secured. 


Conditions of manufac¬ 
ture. 


33. Climatic conditions at Aden are peculiarly suitable foi 
salt manufacture. Rain seldom falls and speaking generally the 
whole year is open for manufacture. The 
locality thus has a considerable initial ad¬ 
vantage over centres of manufacture in 
India, where owing to monsoon conditions manufacture.has usually 
to be suspended for three months in the year. Temperature ia 
high and uniform, as contrasted with Karachi and Okha where a 
considerable fall in temperature is registered during the cold 
weather. Strong winds prevail throughout the year affording great 
assistance to the process of crystallization and at the same time 
enhancing the rate of evaporation. Owing to the shallow nature 
of the lagoons, the initial density of the brine is frequently above 
the average density of sea water and at the Little Aden Works 
we noted that the density of brine drawn direct from the lagoon 
was as high as 8° Baume, against the average density of 3‘5 & 
for sea water. The soil consists of a hard stiff clay which forms 
an impervious bed for the crystallizing pans. With reasonable 
care in collection, the absen ce of soft mud ensures a varT^^^VT 
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salt and makes it possible to drain the bitterns completely from 
the pans, thus reducing the percentage of magnesium chloride. 
Shipping facilities are good and it is possible in every case to 
load the barges direct from piers constructed by the various com¬ 
panies at their works. 

•;>4. Brine is admitted through sluice gates direct from the 
sea or lagoon. Condensation is secured in the case of the Aden 

Method Of manufacture, Worl \ s i' artl y b V a system of submarine 

Jakes, and partly by condensers. In the 
case of other works the brine passes through a series of condensers 
(generally three) until it passes into the storage tank at a density 
of 21-22° Baume, The brine is generally pumped into the con¬ 
densers, oil engines (assisted in the case of' the Aden Works by 
windmills) being employed. From the storage tanks the brine 
is admitted into the crystallizing pans as required. Tlie accretion 
system of irrigation is employed, pans being worked on a two 
months rotation. Great care is taken to test the density of the 
brine daily both in the condensers and the crystallizing pans. In 
the latter the density is never permitted to exceed 29° Baume. 
When that stage is reached, additional brine is admitted from the 
storage tanks. At the end of two months the crust of salt is 
broken up by hand with sharp spades specially designed for ihe 
purpose. Care is taken to leave approximately one inch of salt 
in the pan. This ensures that all the salt collected is clean and 
white. The salt is collected in heaps and allowed to dry. It 
is then stacked or removed to the mills to be crushed. Each works 
is provided with a very complete system of tramways enabling 
the salt to be transported rapidly and economically. Discharge 
into the barges for shipping is as* a rule by band, though at the 
Aden Salt Works conveyer belts are employed. Apart from the 
natural advantages enjoyed which, as we have indicated, are in 
some respects considerable as compared with Indian works, we were 
much impressed with the care taken in manufacture and in parti¬ 
cular with the very complete nature of the lav out. It. is obvious 
that the (question of transportation and of shipping had received 
careful attention before the works were initiated. The accretion 
system employed tends to decrease labour costs while, as there is 
little or no rain, the risk of having the whole crop destroyed 
which prevents the adoption of this system in many parts of India 
is inconsiderable. Finally the adoption of a system of rotation 
ensures regular deliveries throughout the year. 


35. It remains now to consider on a review of the possible 
outputs of these various sources how far India can supply the 

Prospects of Indian ? ien 8' aI market - It appears to us that salt 
Industry. I.—Quality. ln 110 "ay inferior to the Bed Sea salt at 
present imported into Bengal can be pro¬ 
duct pt jLarajjlti ,„.Kl iewra T Pachbadrq.ami Sa mb h a r. The 

Okha Salt Works, the Grax Works and the Luxmi Works are 


at present supplying salt to the Calcutta market. We have had 
specimens of Karachi and Okha salt from the Calcutta golas ana¬ 
lysed at the Government Test House, Alipore, together with a 
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email quantity of Khewni rock salt crushed by hand. The results 
are shown below:- — 


Moisture (loss at 100" C) 
Matter insoluble in “'iter 
Calcium chloride ■ 
Magnesium chloride 
Sodium chloride . 
Sodium sulph ,te . 


Karachi 
Grax 1 
Vaca. 1 

Okha. 

Karachi 

ioommon. 

Khewra 
crushed. 

Indo- 

Adeu 

tine. 

Fine 
white 
Cheshire. 

1 


i 

— 

— 

..- 

1-00 

330 

i 3'US 

o-n 

3-80 

0-50 

0'17 

0-35 

0-72 

012 

0-12 

0-OS 

1-30 

0-99 

i 1-23 

0-32 

0'73 

1-06 

0-45 

0-63 

0-31 

0-26 

I' 37 

nil. 

04-44 

93-27 

92'43 

98-29 

92-42 

9709 

1 74 

1-415 

1 1-63 

0-90 

1-56 

1-31 


It will be seen that Karachi common is about equal to Indo- 
Aden tine, while Oklia is slightly and Karachi (irax Vaca con¬ 
siderably superior. The KJieii'ia.salt scut for analysis was an avo 
rage sain pie ot rock salt picked up by us during our visit to the 
mine, and later crushed by hand. This salt compares favourab y 
with L vernoo] iCheshire) salt and actually has a slightly highei 
sodium chloride content. As regards colour, the following are 


the results of the test— 

Karachi Grax Vaca 
Okha (kurkutch) 

Karachi common (kurkutch) 
Khoivra crushed 
Indo-Adeu Fine 
Fine White Cheshire 


Yellow. 

Red. 

lilue. 

04 

O'3 


W 

Oh 

0-2 

M> 

0 7 

0-1 

0-2 • 

03 

... 

0-8 

0-7 

O'2 

0-3 

0-05 



All the above will bear comparison with Indo-Aden fine while 
Khewru is practically equal to Liverpool salt. 

3 (;. If, appears then that salt of a quality suitable for the Calcutta 
market is at present being produced at several centres in India. 

The next point to be investigated is whether 
II.—Quantity. could be produced in such quantities as 

to make India self-supporting in thjis respect. The amount at 
present imported into the Calcutta market is some 500,000 tons 
annually Of this about 180,000 tons is imported, from Alien. If 
Aden is to be regarded as part of British India for the purpose of 
this enquiry there remains about 320,000 tons to be supplied 
from Indian sources. On the basis of actual production the amount 
which imiv be considered available for the Calcutta market would 


stand approximately as follows: — 


Tons, 


Port Okha 
Grax Limited 
Luxmi Salt Works 
Star Suit Works 


5,000 

10,000 

7,000 

3.000 


26,000 
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Although the present production is so small, the possibilities 
are considerable. If we were to believe the applicants, India is 
already on the verge of overproduction of hue white salt. In their 
representation, the Okha Salt Works, Limited claim, to he able to 
expand their works within two years so as to produce 4n0,000 tons. 
Messrs. Grax Limited, Karachi, state that with slight extensions 
they will he able to produce 50,000 tons. Messrs. Luxmi Salt 
Works, Karachi, estimate their production at 12,000 tons. The 
Star Salt Works, Karachi, with an area of about 200 acres expect 
to produce 25,000 tons of which at least 15,000 tons is intended for 
export to the Calcutta market. There is an area of some 1,800 
acres to the west of Helicon Hill of laud still not fully developed. 
This area includes the Government Maurypur Salt Works and the 
Luxmi Salt Works. For the remainder Government has received 
several applications and should it eventually be utilized for salt 
manufacture a large outturn might he assured. Mr. J. A, Dunn 
in his report on the productivity of the Maurypur salt sources 
estimated that the whole area if worked continuously could produce 
about 200,000 tons of salt per annum. Though this output may 
■be theoretically possible, it does not follow that production on this 
.scale is a practical proposition and it would certainly he unsafe 
to conclude that within a few years this output will be attained. 
We prefer to proceed on the assumption that in the immediate 
future the supply of salt to the Calcutta market from Karachi 
and Okha will not exceed what the existing works with some 
small extensions may he expected to produce. Estimating on these 
lines we consider that it would not be unreasonable to anticipate 
the following 1 output— 

Tons. 

. 60,000 

. 50,000 

. 25,000 

. 12,000 

Total . 147,000 


There remains a deficiency of rather over 150,000 tons. There 
are several sources from which this deficiency could be met. "The 
Khewra salt mines at present produce about 100,000 tons annually, 
Wirich is absorbed by the local market in rock form. As we have 
stated this salt if crushed is suitable in every way for consumption 
in Bengal. We were informed by the General Manager that 
without very great additions to the plant a further 100,000 tons 
could be ^produced. With some concession in railway rales, a 
•matter to which we shall refer later, this in crushed form could 
!be supplied to the northern and western portions of the area at 
rpresent supplied with foreign salt. According to a report of the 
Geological Department the minimum reserve of salt in the Khewra 
mine is 4 million tons, but it is suggested that in all probability 
the ultimate total reserve will he found to be far greater than 


Okha 

Grax Limited, Karachi 
Star Works 
Luxmi Salt Works 
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this amount. Another source of supply is Pachbadra. ih;s 
serves the same area as Sambhar and both sources must be con¬ 
sidered together. Save in exceptionally good years it is not pro¬ 
bable that a crop much in excess of 200,000 tons can be relied 
on at Sambhar and this would mostly be required to supply exist¬ 
ing markets. There is however a considerable possibility of ex¬ 
pansion at Pachbadra. The output in 1928-29 was about 20,000 
tons but this has been raised to 50,000 tons in the current season. 
Even now out of about 1,000 pits only some 300 are working. It 
has been estimated by the Jodhpur State authorities that it would 
be nossible to produce at Pachbadra about 50 lakhs of maunds 
annually or nearly 180,000 tons. On our inspection of the area we 
found that there was undoubtedly considerable scope for expan¬ 
sion and with a proper lay out it appeared to us probable that at 
least an additional 50,000'tons annually could be obtained. Pach¬ 
badra salt is consumed in the same areas as Sambhar salt and. 
readily accepted bv the same class of consumers. . It therefore loi 
administrative reasons it was not considered desirable to supply 
crushed salt direct from Pachbadra, the increased output could be 
utilized to replace Sambhar salt, releasing the latter for sale in 
crushed form in the Bengal market. 

We estimate then that there is a reasonable probability that 
within a few years salt of a quality suited to the Calcutta market 
could be produced iu the following quantities: — 


Okha 




Tons. 

. 60,000 

Grax Limited 


. 


. 50,000 

Star Salt Works 

s • • 



. 25,000 

Luxmi Salt Works 

• • • 

■ 


. 12,00*0 

Khewra 

■ • * 



. lpojm 

Pachbadra 

♦ * » 

♦ 


. 50,000 


297,000 


Aden . 

. 

. 

. 180,000 




477,000 


It would appear therefore that even excluding from considera¬ 
tion the possibility of an appreciable output from the undeveloped 
area in Karachi or of enhanced production at Aden, which may 
amount to 150,000 tons annually, India should be able to produce 
in the near future almost the whole of the fine white salt at present 
imported from abroad. It does not however follow that the cost 
of manufacture of the whole of this production either at present 
or in the future will be such as to admit of sale at an economic 
price. This question and its bearing on the subject of the national 
interests served by the encouragement of the production of fine 
white salt in India will he considered in a later chapter. 
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3*. It may be pointed out that our conclusion on the question 
of increasing the output of salt in India suitable for consumption 
Report of the Central the «engai market is materially different 
Board of Revenue. born that ot the Central Board of Revenue 

as stated in their Report on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Taxation Committee. In paragraph 24 of the 
Report, the Central Board of Revenue arrived at the finding that 
it is impossible in the near future so to expand the output of salt 
in India as to render the country self-supporting. We have de¬ 
finitely rejected this finding for reasons which have already been 
explained. As regards Tuticorin we agree with the Central Board 
of Revenue that it- offers little promise of development as a source 
of supply for the Bengal market. But as regards other centres 
ol production we are unable to accept the reasons adduced by the 
Central Board of Revenue for rejecting them as possible sources 
for the supply of white crushed salt. The Central Board of 
Revenue found Karachi in many respects a suitable centre of 
manufacture, especially in respect of natural conditions and of 
freight. But they considered the available labour supply at Karachi 
insufficient for any substantial development and on this ground 
they regarded it as extremely doubtful whether Karachi could he 
utilised for supplying the Bengal market. They based their finding 
on the fact that there were only 120 families of lunaris who 
form the traditional class of salt workers at Karachi and that there- 
tore it would he many years before skilled labour was forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers. When we were at Karachi, we discussed 
this point in. detail with the salt manufacturers, and it was dear 
that, there would be no difficulty in securing sufficient labour, if 
necessary, outside the class of lunaris. From the evidence of 
manufacturers who have had experience of labourers other than 
lunaris, we also found that the time required for these labourers 
to acquire the necessary skill was far less than was estimated by 
the Central Board of Revenue. In the Report of the Central 
Board ot Revenue there is no reference to Okha as a possible centre 
of production and we imagine that the investigations of the Central 
Board of Revenue were conducted before the erection of a salt 
works at Okha was taken in hand and without a local examination 
of its possibilities. As regards the Government sources in Northern 
India, the Central Board of Revenue found the long railway 
lead to Calcutta and consequent prohibitive freights decisive reasons 
for ruling them out. In onr opinion, as we have explained later 
in this Report, the question of railway freight on salt does not 
appear to have received adequate attention in the investigations 
held by the Central Board of Revenue. \V( 1 have found no evi¬ 
dence, in particular, of any examination of the question whether 
a reduction in railway freights sufficient to enable Northern India 
salt to be placed in the Bengal market at competitive rates will 
result in such an expansion of the aggregate traffic of the railways 
as to yield a net increase in their earnings. The results of our 
examination of this subject are set forth in Chapter Y and in 
(he light of these conclusions we are unable to accept the view 
that the long railway lead is necessarily decisive against utilising 
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the Northern India sources for the Bengal market. In estimating 
the total quantity of Indian salt available for the Bengal market, 
we have provisionally taken into account the output of the salt 
works at Aden. The Central Board of Revenue, on the other 
hand, excluded Aden from their estimates of production on the 
ground that in considering the question of rendering India self- 
supporting, the inclusion of any salt works situated outside the 
continent of India and Burma would be far-fetched. Our reasons 
for including Aden are explained in Chapter YI. Briefly our 
view is that m considering the encouragement of the Salt Industry 
from the point of view of national advantages and not necessarily 
of discriminating protection it would not be wholly reasonable to 
exclude the salt works at Aden, most of which are financed by 
Indian capital and run by Indian skilled labour and from which 
substantial revenues are derived by the Indian Government. Even 
if it were decided to exclude Aden, our conclusion would not be 
necessarily vitiated. There are indications that the extent to which 
the output of salt, especially in the Government sources in Northern 
India, could be expanded is greater than we have estimated and 
pending a fuller investigation of the possibilities of the Northern 
India sources, it appears to us hardly consistent with the public 
interest to accept a conclusion adverse to the claim of India to be 
self-supporting in the matter of its salt supply. 



CHAPTER III. 


Costs of Seaborne Salt. 


38. The answer to the question whether it is desirable in the 
national interest that steps should be taken to encourage the pro- 
duction of tine white salt in India must 
’ 1,1 0,8 " largely depend on the cost at which such 

salt can be produced. It is necesary, therefore, to examine in 
some detail the costs of production at the various centres which 
primd facte appear suitable for the manufacture of salt of this- 
kind. In this chapter we propose to deal with seaborne salt, that 
is salt manufactured at centres such as Karachi, Okha and Aden, 


which is conveyed to the Bengal market by sea. AVe have been 
supplied by most of the manufacturers with statements either of 
their actual or of their estimated costs. In the case of the works 


at Aden the ligures represent actual costs incurred in the years 
specified and since the Aden Salt Works and the Indo-Aden Salt 
Works have already attained an economic output these figures 
may be taken as representing with accuracy the cost at which 
fine white crushed salt can be produced in Aden. In the case of 
the Indian works the position is different. In the past two years 
the Okha Salt Works have produced some 8,000 tons of salt by 
simple solar evaporation. The cost figures supplied to us by these 
works are based on an annual output of 00,000 tons, and must be 
treated as an estimate based as regards works costs on the cost 
of manufacturing salt by the ordinary proeess of solar evapora¬ 
tion and as regards overhead charges and profit tin the capital 
cost required for the construction of asphalt pans and the installa¬ 
tion of the machinery required for the spraying process. It iS' 
necessary here to emphasize again that the spraying process of salt 
manufacture is still in the experimental stage and it is as yet too 
early to determine the durability of the asphalt pans or the cost 
of their upkeep. 


The costs given by Messrs. Grax Limited are for the year 1928. 
In that year the Company produced 253,550 maunds of salt,, 
approximately 9,400 tons. Of this 170,900 maunds was common 
salt and 82,050 fine salt. Since for the manufacture of fine salt 
cement pans are employed, the capital cost of which is high, and 
since the manufacture of fine salt requires more care and atten¬ 
tion and therefore higher labour charges, it is obvious that the 
cost of manufacture of fine salt will be considerably above the 
average cost of Messrs. Grax Limited in the year 1928. Further, 
we think it necessary to point out that the use of cement pans- 
is still in the experimental stage. Opinion among salt manufac¬ 
turers is by no means unanimous as to the feasibility of salt manu¬ 
facture on an economic scale in cement pans and we have heard it 
stated not only that the capital cost of constructing such pans- 
is prohibitive but also that the cost of upkeep is heavy. Subject 
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to the above qualifications we give the worts costs of the various 
works in tabular form : — 

Table No. 7. 

Aden. Indo-Adm. Okha, Grax, 

(Annas p?r ton.) 

Works labour . . . 20-61 21-60 l ( 48-00 41-32 

Current repairs . . . 2-87 3-00 ) — 517 

Power and fuel . . . ( — 3-00 ( ■— 2 23 

Crushing . , . , 1 15-58 18-50 12-50 20-40 

Supervision and office . . 6-43 7-50 8-50 4-62 

Taxes, royalty, etc. . . 16-91 15-75 10-83 — 

Transport from works to 

ship. 10-24 15-50 29-16 32-00 

Total works cost f.o.b. 72-64 84-76 108-99 105-74 

39. In order to determine the fair selling price overhead! 
charges and profit have to be added to these works costs. In the 
' , . . case of the first three works no difficulty 

Over lead c arges. presents itself since their layout is complete 
or practically complete. But the works of Messrs. Grax Limited 
are still far from complete and at present could not produce more 
than between 10,000 and 15,000 tons annually. At our request 
the Company has furnished us with a statement of the capital cost 
required to equip their works for an output of 60,000 tons of salt 
annually. Excluding from their estimate Bs. 2,00,000 allowed 
for working capital and Bs. 1,22,000 for a tug and barges, the 
capital required would he about Bs. 17,00,000, and in estimating 
their profit and overhead charges we shall take their block account 
at Bs. 17 lakhs and their production at 60,000 tons. 

Neither of the Aden firms has any managing agency charges. 
Management is included in supervision and office charges. For 
the Okha Salt Works the Bombay office charges including agency 
allowance and insurance on works are estimated at 8 annas 6 pies 
per ton on an output of 60,000 tons. For the year 1928 a charge 
of Bs. 7,596 was debited by Messrs, Grax Limited on account of 
Managing Agents’ allowance and commission. We observe, how¬ 
ever, that the auditors consider a reasonable figure would be 
Bs. 2,000 a month. On an outturn of 60,000 tons a total charge 
for head office of Bs. 30,000 or annas 8 per ton appears to us to- 
be not unreasonable. We think that the same figure, namely 8 
annas a ton, may be taken for both the Okha Salt Works and 
Grax Limited. 

For the purpose of calculating the incidence of the overhead 
charges of the various works we have taken the following figures- 
for output and block value: — 

Aden. Indo-Aden. Okha. Grax. 
Output in tong . . . 125,000 75,000 60,000 60,000 

Block value in lakhs of rupees 40 17 7 17 
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On ordinary earth embankments and pans, there is practically 
no depreciation, as repairs are carried out annually and charged 
to works costs. Some provision has to be made against more ex¬ 
tensive damage from storms. On the whole we think 2^ per cent, 
is a reasonable allowance on buildings and permanent works and 
10 per cent, on plant and machinery. This woiild give approxi¬ 
mately an all round rate of 5 per cent., but in the case of the 
Okha Salt Works where the cost of machinery forms a more sub¬ 
stantial portion of the total capital cost, a charge of 7|- per cent, 
would be more appropriate. Working capital is estimated at 4 
mouths turnover (works cost and freight) and interest is calculated 
at 7| per cent. Profit is calculated at 10 per cent, per annum on 
capital cost. The incidence of these charges will therefore be as 
under:— 

Aden. Indo-Aden. Okha. Grai. 

(Annas per ton.) 

Depreciation . . . -5-60 18-13 1.400 22-6*5 

interest on working capital . 497 5 27 5-87 5-19 

Protit. 51-20 36"26 1866 45-33 

The reason for the large diitereuce in depreciation between the 
Aden and Indo-Aden Works is partly that the former construct and 
maintain their own lighters for shipping their salt but mainly that 
the works of the former Company which has a much longer lease 
are constructed on a more permanent and substantial basis. 


40. The total overhead charges and profit may now be stated 


Fair selling price. as 

follows : — 





Aden. 

Indo-Adon 

Okha,. 

Grait. 



(Amms por t, in.) 


Head office charges 



3-00 

8-00 

Depreciation 

25-60 

1313 

14-00 

22-66 

Interest on working capital . 

4-97 

5-27 

5-87 

5-19 

Profit . 

51-20 

36-26 

18-66 

45 33 

Total 

31-77 

59-66 

46-53 

81-18 

Adding to these figures the w orks 

costs (paragraph 38) 

we obtain 

fair selling prices f.o.b. 

as follows: 

— 




Aden. 

Indo-Aden. 

Okha. 

Grax. 



(Annas pe 

r ton.) 


Works costs 

72 64 

84-75 

108-99 

105-74 

Overhead charges and profit 

. 81-77 

59-66 

4653 

81-18 

Total 

154-41 

144-41 

155-52 

186-92 

At present freight is 

approximately Rs. 7-8-0 per 

ton from 

Aden and Okha and Rs. 

6 a ton from Karachi. 

To this 

has to be 

added about 6 annas per 

ton for insurance and 

loss in transit and 
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10 annas for brokerage in Calcutta. Tke fair selling price per ton 
c.i.i. Calcutta then becomes: — 


Aden. 

Indo-Aden 

Okha. 

(AnnttB per ton.) 

Grax. 

290-41 

280-41 

291-52 

Per Kk) maunds. 

298-92 

Rs. 67 

Rs. 64 

Rs. 67 

Rs. 69 


Certain general conclusions may now be drawn from these 
figures. As we should expect, the lowest costs occur at the Indo- 
Aden works. Indo-Aden salt, though suitable for the Bengal 
market, is slightly inferior in colour to other lied Sea salts. The 
aim of the management is to produce a salt suitable for Indian 
consumption at the lowest possible price and Indo-Aden salt as a 
rule commands a price of one or two rupees lower than other lied 
Sea salts. At the same time, at this price it undoubtedly offers to 
tin market a quality for which there is a steady demand. As has 
already been stated, subject to a certain minimum standard of 
quality, price appears to be the determining factor in the demand 
at any rate over long periods, and Indo-Aden salt may therefore be 
regarded as the standard solar salt which will eventually regulate 
the price which competing salts may expect to obtain. The cost of 
Aden salt is its. 3 per 100 maunds higher than that of Indo-Aden. 
This is largely due to the high depreciation and profit charges. 
The capital cost of the Aden works is much higher proportionately 
than that of the Indo-Aden since the works are much more sub¬ 
stantially built. In consequence they are far less likely to be 
damaged by washaways and the cost, of upkeep is less. We have 
not made any allowance for this difference in the rate of deprecia¬ 
tion. Tf allowance were made the cost of production should not 
much exceed that of the Indo-Aden works. The cost of the Grax 
works is an average cost of common and superfine salt. The latter 
is manufactured with a view to competition with Liverpool salt, 
but the former when crushed should also be suitable for the Cal¬ 
cutta market. According to the Company’s auditors the cost of 
producing common salt is some Its. 3 per 100 maunds helow the 
average cost. The cost of producing superfine salt is some Its. 4 
per 100 maunds more than the average cost given. The cost of 
common crushed salt and superfine salt would therefore he Bs. 66 
and Its. 73 per 100 maunds respectively. The figures given for the 
Okba works make no allowance for contingencies for which the 
Company claims about Bs. 4 per 100 maunds. This would bring 
the Okha figure to about, Bs. 71 per 100 maunds. 

41. On a consideration of these figures we propose to attempt to 
determine the standard price for second grade crushed salt corres¬ 
ponding to the ordinary class of solar salt 
Standard price of sea- Imported into India, that is to say, the price 
borne salt. which the Bengal consumer might reason- 

ahly he expected to pay on an average over a long period. Since 
Indo-Aden salt has been able to face competition successfully for 
manv vears and since its price is as a rule somewhat lower than 
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that of other salts, it is unlikely that the consumer would on an 
average over a series of years obtain his seaborne salt cheaper from 
any other source of supply. We propose therefore to base our 
standard price on the cost of supplying Indo-Aden salt to the Cal¬ 
cutta market. We have found the fair selling price in 1928 was 
Us. 64 per 100 maunds ex ship Calcutta, The various items which 
go to make up this price have varied somewhat from year to year. 
We think, however, an all-in cost ex works of Its. 8 per ton is a 
fair price. The cost of shipping and loading at Aden is approxi¬ 
mately lte. 1 per ton. Shipping freights have varied considerably. 
In 1928 the freights paid by the Indo-Aden Company were as low 
as Rs. 6-8. In 1929 they varied between Rs. 7-4 and Rs. 8-4, 
the average for the nine steamers employed being Rs. 7-10. On 
the other hand the representative of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company informs us that present freight rates are low 
and will probably be raised. On the whole, over a period of years 
Rs. 8 per ton is not unreasonable. To this have to be added insur¬ 
ance and wastage charges of 6 annas a ton and brokerage in Cal¬ 
cutta of 10 annas a ton. We thus obtain a standard price ex 
ship of Rs. 18 per ton = Rs. 66 per 100 maunds. 

42. If this price were fixed for a series of years all the Aden 
salt, works should secure reasonable profits. ' The Grax works 
...... should be able at present when freights are 

works. 0 ° a m 1V1 U<1 l° vv to secure a fair profit on all common 
crushed salt, if sold in the Bengal market, 
while the Okha Salt Works would only be able to sell by sacrificing 
a portion of their profit. As regards other works in Karachi, it 
may he pointed out that in one respect Karachi enjoys a decided 
advantage over Aden. The Luxmi, Moon and Star Works rely 
entirely upon subsoil brine. This brine has a very high initial 
density, being on the average 15° and in some pits as high as 18° 
Banme. Much of the expenditure on condensers, which have to be 
constructed at Aden on account of the comparatively low initial 
density of sea water, is unnecessary in these works. Overhead 
charges are therefore low. Further, the soil of the Luxmi and 
Moon works though perhaps not quite as suitable as that at Aden, 
is yet sufficiently hard and impervious to form a satisfactory bed 
for the crystallising pans. Artificial beds are therefore unneces¬ 
sary. The exclusion from the Grax costs of the capital outlay on 
cement pans would result, in a saving in overhead charges of about 
Rs. 4 per 100 maunds. Where, therefore, as in the case of the 
older works, subsoil brine is used and there has been no extra 
outlay on artificial crystallising beds, it is probable that at the 
present time crushed salt can be produced and sold ex ship Cal¬ 
cutta at about Rs. 63 per 100 maunds at a profit. For such works 
over a series of years, even allowing for variation in freights, a 
standard price of Rs. 66 would he satisfactory. It is necessary how¬ 
ever to point out that this price is somewhat higher than the 
present cost of transport from Aden to Calcutta would justify and 
is sufficient to give the Okha and Grax works almost their full profit 
on present cost of production. The matter is of some importance 
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since should it be decided and should means be devised to guaran¬ 
tee this price to Indian (including Aden) manufacturers, it should 
not be subject to frequent revision merely on account of changes 
in costs, especially costs of transport. Manufacturers would be 
expected to build up adequate reserves in favourable years, when 
transport charges were low to provide against unforeseen variations 
in costs. It has been previously mentioned that Grax fine salt and 
perhaps to a less extent Okha salt is being manufactured with a 
view to competition with Liverpool salt. The latter sells at a 
premium of from Its. 7 to Rs. 8 per 100 maunds above solar salt. 
We have been informed that on one occasion Grax superfine salt 
fetched as much as Es. 78 at a time when the price of Liverpool 
salt was Rs. 81 per 100 maunds. If the juice for second grade 
crushed salt were fixed at Its. (](>, the price for Liverpool salt 
would be Rs. 73 or Rs, 74. At this price both Okha and Grax 
Limited would earn satisfactory profits on such salt as they may be 
able to sell in competition with Liverpool salt. It is necessary to 
point, out, however, that chemical analysis does not- justify "the 
< iami that Grax superfine salt is equal to the Liverpool standard 
(vide paragraph 30). It appears to us doubtful whether Grax 
superfine could be sold for any length of time as other than second 
grade solar salt. In any case it should be realised that the demand 
for high class brine salt is limited, the total amount imported beino- 
only about 100.000 tons per annum. Any works, therefore” 
designed to meet this demand exclusively will have to face severe 
competition from alternative sources of supply. Finally, it should 
be noted that neither the spraying process of manufacture em¬ 
ployed at Okha nor the use of cement beds at the Grax works has 
yet been proved commercially successful. The durability of 
cement and asphalt pans has yet to be tested and so far as the 
output of one of these works depends on artificial means of eva¬ 
poration or crystallisation, the future of the industry is uncertain 
We have found in Chapter II that Karachi and Okha could 
produce about 150,000 tons of white crushed salt annually. Of 
this a portion could be produced at a cost not exceeding that at 
Aden, but on the information at our disposal it is impossible to 
determine the amount since this will depend on the strength of the 
brine used and the suitability of the soil for the construction of 
impervious beds for the crystallising pans. As regards the 
remainder produced largely by the use of artificial beds and in 
the case of the Okha Salt Works by a special spraying process, it 
is as yet too early to arrive at any definite conclusion whether 
manufacture on these lines will prove a commercial success. Even 
if this estimate of output is considerably reduced, our conclusion 
that India could he made self-supporting in respect of its salt supply 
remains unchanged. For, assuming that Aden is considered a 
part of India for the purpose of this enquiry, any deficiency in 
the supply from these sources could be made good by increased 
production at Aden, while the considerable possibilities’ of produc¬ 
tion in the undeveloped area at Karachi have not been taken into 
account. 
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Cost of Railborne Salt. 

43. By railborne salt in this ami succeeding' chapters is meant, 
salt manufactured in the Northern India sources for which the nor- 

Costs at Khewra : ^ ° r f to the Bengal market 

Works cost. 18 By Jn on earlier chapter we have 

fountl that rock salt mined in the Pnnjab 
tSalt Range, and brine salt produced at Sambhar and Pachbadra 
would, when crushed, be suited to the requirements of the Bengal 
market. It is therefore necessary to consider the cost at which such 
salt can he produced. The most important source of production in 
the Punjab Salt Range is the Kliewra mine. This mine is the 
property of Government. The following are the costs for the 
Khewra mine in 1928-29 as given by the Commissioner of Salt, 
Northern India Salt Revenue: — 

Rb. a. v . 

1. Works labour. 8,87,574 13 9 

2. Power and fuel ..... 1.58,720 12 9 

3. Ordinary current repairs and mainten¬ 

ance of buildings, plant and 

machinery.36,202 5 11 

4. General services, supervision and local 

charges .. 2.25.504 0 9 

5. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. . . . —51,923 14 4 

6. Any other single item not enumerated 

above which amounts to 5 per cent, 
or more of the total expenditure— 

Rb. a. p, 

(i) Interest on 

capital outlay 1,27,100 14 1 
(if) Depreciation 1,14,775 15 10 
(in) Weighment 

charges . 67,400 1 2 

2,99,276 15 1 
Total . 10,05,355 1 11 

The total production was 3.056,478 maunds and the cost per 
maund therefore amounts to frnniias 3 pies. We have been in¬ 
formed that with the same plant an increase in outturn of approxi¬ 
mately t)0 per cent, can he attained. If the balance which is not 
required for the existing market were crushed and placed on the 
Calcutta market there should be no difficulty in disposing of this 
output. With an increase in output, there will be a corresponding 
reduction in the cost. The incidence of works labour will remain 
unchanged, since the system of payment is by piece work. It is 
probable that there will he some slight reduction in the incidence 

I 38 ) 
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of the charge for power and fuel which may be estimated at 1! 
pies per maund. With the increased production it is improbable 
that there will be any considerable increase under the head 
“ Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of buildings 
There should be no increase in the charges under the following 
heads:— 


Supervision and local office charges — 


(1) Pay of officers ...... 

Rs. 

38,647 

(2) Pay of establishment .... 

47,723 

(3) Allowances . 

3,360 

(4) Contingencies ...... 

10,113 

(5) Supplies and services .... 

50,244 


1,50,089 

Miscellaneous— 

(1) Rent, rates and taxes .... 

364 

(2) Medical charges. 

9,423 

(3) Pensionary charges .... 

24,661 

(4) Leave salary paid in England 

6,532 


40,980 


The total present expenditure under these three heads is 
Its. 2,27,309 giving an incidence on an outturn of 30 lakhs of 
maunds of T21 annas. Allowing for some slight increase m ex¬ 
penditure under the head Ordinary current repairs and mainten¬ 
ance of buildings ” the probable expenditure under these three 
heads may be placd at tts. 2.30,000. On an outturn of 45 lakhs 
of maunds the incidence will be -8 anna, a reduction of -41 anna 
or approximately 5 pies. As regards the share of Commissioner s 
headquarters office aud audit and accounts, the present allocation 
to Khewra is Ks. 73,000, which on an output of 45 lakhs of maunds 
gives an incidence of 3‘1 pies per maund. From a note supplied 
to us by the Central Board of Revenue we understand that the 
present allocation is based on a misconception and results in pro¬ 
duction being slightly overcharged. We consider therefore that 
24 pies per maund would be a reasonable charge under this head 
The present allocation to the Khewra mine (Rs. 73,000) on the 
existing output of 30 lakhs maunds gives an incidence of 4 6 pies 
per maund. There will thus be a reduction of 2 1 pies. Weigh- 
inent charges at present stand at Rs. 57,400 giving an incidence 
of 3‘65 pies per maund. The Central Board of Revenue now 
informs us that onlv l/6th of the cost of weighment will in 
future be debited to manufacture: on an output of 45 lakhs maunds 
this will give an incidence of - 40 pie or a reduction of 3-25 pies. 
From the statement of the General Manager. Salt Range, in evi- 
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deuce it is clear that weighment charges include loading and 
despatch. 

44. We now have to consider the overhead charges. The 
present block value of the works has been given to us as Rs. 24-30 
lakhs. Of this the General Manager, Salt 
Overhead charges. Range DiviBion> 8tat e 8 that Rs. 1-49 lakhs 

represents assets which are now valueless. Deducting this sum, 
we consider that three quarters of the balance represents a fair 
valuation of the present block account of the works, namely Rs. 17 
lakhs. No allowance appears to have been made for a large 
obsolete tunnel. The block account also includes Rs. 3 lakhs 
spent on protection of the mine from subsidence. Half the work 
however was defective and had to be done over again. Further, 
about Rs. 6-66 lakhs was spent on plant and machinery before 1924, 
when prices were high. On the whole we consider that Rs. 17 
lakhs may be accepted as the replacement value of the works 
although in our opinion it constitutes a somewhat generous allow¬ 
ance. For depreciation we allow 10 per cent, on machinery and 
2h per cent, on the remainder of the plant. This works out to an 
all round figure of 5 per cent, and on Rs. 17 lakhs would give an 
annual depreciation of Rs. 85,000. For interest on investment we 
allow 5| per cent, corresponding approximately to the rate of Gov¬ 
ernment borrowing. This gives an annual total of Rs. 93,500. On 
an output of 45 lakhs maunds interest and depreciation works out 
at 7-6 pies per maund. In view of the credit system of sale the 
interest on working capital will represent a somewhat higher figure 
than we should normally allow in the case of a private firm and we 
take a working capital of 9 months turnover at works costs or about 
Rs. 4 lakbs. Interest on this amount at 5^ per cent, would be 
Rs. 22,000. On an output of -45 lakbs of maunds the incidence 
would be 1 pie per maund. The total incidence of the overhead 
charges will be 8-6 pies per maund. The present charges under 
these heads are “ Depreciation Rs. 1,14,775 ” and “ Interest on 
capital outlay Rs. 1,27,100 ” giving an incidence of 15-5 pies per 
maund on an output of 30 lakhs maunds. There will therefore be 
a reduction under these heads of 6-9 pies per maund. 

45. According to our estimate then, on a 
All-in cost of produc- production of 45 lakhs maunds, there will 
tion. be a reduction in the cost per maund as 

follows: — 


Reduction in cost 
per maund. 
Pies, 


Power and fuel.2 

Current repairs, supervision, -miscellaneous . . 5 

Share Commissioner’s office, Audit and accounts . 2-1 

Weighment ........ 3-25 

Overhead charges and profit.6'Q 


19-25 


or Re. 0-1-7i 
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The present cost per maund has been given as 5 annas 3 pies. On 
& production of 45 lakhs maunds this will decrease to 3 annas 8 
j&iies per maund, and adding 8 pies for crushing charges we obtain 
a cost for crushed salt of 4 annas 4 pies. We contemplate that 
eventually at least 60 lakhs maunds (200,000 tons) of salt will be 
produced annually at the Khewra mine. In framing an estimate 
of cost on an output of 45 lakhs maunds we have been influenced 
partly by a- desire to give Government some indication of the level 
■of costs which should be obtained in the immediate future and 
partly by the fact that, no addition to the existing plant being 
required, a considerable degree of accuracy can be claimed for our 
•estimate. It is impossible to estimate with the same precision what 
■the cost would be if an output of 60 lakhs were reached, but it is 
obvious that an appreciable reduction in the cost per maund would 
result. It is necessary here to point out that the mines are not 
fully mechanised at present and a very large amount of hand 
labour is utilized. Except for a central railway to take the salt 
to the pit’s mouth and the use of compressed air for drilling nearly 
all the work is done by hand. At present as many as 40 galleries 
are being simultaneously worked. If the mine were fully fitted 
with mechanical appliances and transport and worked intensively 
in convenient sectors a substantial saving would he effected. The 
General Manager, Salt Mange Division, considers that in this 
manner the cost of labour for excavation and transport which now 
amounts to about 1 anna 7 pies per maund might be reduced to 
about half. If we consider therefore the effect of a further increase 
in output from 45 to GO lakhs maunds per annum, and also the 
economies which should be effected by the complete mechaniza¬ 
tion of the mine, it appears to us not unreasonable to suppose that 
with an output of 60 lakhs maunds per annum salt can he extracted 
at Khewra at approximately 2 annas 6 pies per maund f.o.r. 

46. We have attempted to check this estimate by a comparison 
with the costs of raising coal. Privid facie it would appear that 
the cost of extracting salt at Khewra should 
Analogy with coal ] )e on a much lower scale. The mine is 
minln ®' reached by an incline and no shafts have to 

he worked. In coal mines the seam must be followed and the cost 
of extraction depends to some extent on the thickness and direction 
of the seam. At Khewra the formation of rock salt is so extensive 
that, conditions of extraction resemble those of quarrying and the 
costs should therefore he below those of the average coal mine. On 
examining the costs of one of the largest and best equipped 
collieries in India we find that the all-in cost of coal at the pit’s 
mouth is approximately 3 annas a maund (Rs. 5-6 per ton). This 
colliery is lavishly equipped with machinery obtained at a price 
far in excess of that at present prevailing. On the basis of present 
prices of equipment their costs would he appreciably lower. 
Present prices of coal in the Bengal market vary between Rs. 6-4 
and Rs. 3-4 at pit’s mouth and we observe that, several coal com¬ 
panies whose coal fetches from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 per ton, equivalent 
io less than 3 annas a maund at pit’s mouth, are showing a satisfao- 
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torj profit. On the analogy of the costs of extraction in coal mines 
and on a consideration of the probable reduction in costs which mar 
be expected as a result of increasing tlie output to 60 lakbs of 
maunds per annum and of mechanizing the mine, it appears to us 
that 2 annas 6 pies i.o.r. is a reasonable estimate of the future cost 
of Khewra salt. To this must be added crushing charges at 8 pies 
per maund giving a total cost f.o.r. of 3 annas 2 pies per 
man nd. At present Khewra salt for consumption in the 
Northern India markets is sold at 4 annas 6 pies per maund. Con¬ 
sumers of rock salt have however no reasonable claim to a reduction 
in price which has been caused merely by an extension of the 
demand in Bengal. The point is one to which we will recur later. 
Meanwhile, since there is nothing inconsistent with Government 
policy therein, we may assume that the price of crushed salt on an 
output of 200,000 tons would be the average cost of production of 
all salt at Khewra, viz ., 2 annas 10 pies. 

47. We turn now to consider the cost of producing salt at 
Sambhar. Here there is little, if any, scope for expansion. The 
„ . , „ ,, normal capacity is estimated at about 70 

Costs at SafflM,ar - lakhs maunds. ' In 1928-29 the output was 

67 lakhs maunds and we may take the costs of that year as re¬ 
presenting approximately the average cost of production. The 
total expenditure in that year was Its. 21,87,375, which on a pro¬ 
duction of 67 lakhs maunds gives an incidence of 5-2 annas. The 
following items included in these costs require consideration: — 

Rs. 

(Lakhs.) 


Royalties and compensation.9-737 

Interest on capital .3-444 

Depreciation ........ 1-662 

Weighment ........ 1096 

Commissioner’s office ...... -418 

Accounts and audit ...... -228 


48. The total fixed compensation payable annually to the 
various Indian States from which rights were purchased by the 
.p . Government amounts to Rs. 27,46,346. Of 

oya ies. this Rs. 16,49,704 is payable to Jodhpur and 

Jaipur. Under the present system of allocation the amount of 
fixed compensation debited to manufacture is Rs. 3 lakhs only; 
this sum is distributed between Sambhar, Hidwana and Pachhadra 
in proportion to the sales at each source. In addition Government 
debits to the cost of manufacture at Sambhar a royalty which it 
pays to the. Jodhpur and Jaipur Darbars of two-fifths of the selling 
price of all salt issued from the Sambhar works in excess of 17-25 
lakhs of maunds per annum. The accounts of any one year are 
debited with the payments on issues in the previous year. Thus in 
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the Samhhar accounts of 1928-20 Rs. 9,73,714 have been debited 
for royalties as follows: — 

Rftt 

Fixed compensation . . ... 2,62,825 

Royalty 7,10,889 


9,73,714 


The incidence in the year 1928-29 therefore works out at 2 d 
annas per maund. Since the selling' price during' that year was 
4 annas 3 pies per maund, the royalty works out at about 50 per 
cent, of the price. We have studied with some care the Treaties 
under which the amounts payable were fixed and also a very lucid 
note on the subject prepared for us by tbe Central Board of Reve¬ 
nue. While admitting that tbe present allocation is justified on 
a consideration of the wording of the Treaties, we cannot agree that 
it is equitable to include royalty on this scale in the cost price. Two 
aspects of the case appear to us to be of great importance. In the 
first place, the acquisition of these sources of salt supply was part 
of a general scheme for the abolition of the Customs line, which at 
that time stretched for some 2,470 miles from Torbela on the Indus 
to the river Mahanadi in the Central Provinces and was guarded 
at a cost of some Rs. 161 lakhs annually. Commercial consider¬ 
ations must have played but a small part in determining the 
compensation offered, the amount of which must have been affected 
largely by political considerations. In the second place, the 
amount of Samhhar salt which crossed the Customs line in the year 
1870—this probably represents very nearly the whole production 
at the time—was only 5|- lakhs of maunds. It could never have 
been foreseen that the present output would be attained and the 
provision of a limit of 17-25 lakhs maunds within which no fluctuat¬ 
ing royalty was payable must have represented the maximum 
production'which at that time was considered probable. In these 
circumstances it is intelligible that so high a fluctuating royalty 
as 40 per cent, of the selling price should have been agreed- to. 
We have examined the conditions of leases that have come under 
our notice at Aden, Karachi, Okha and other parts of British India. 
In Aden, the royalty claimed by tbe Government is 8 annas per 
ton. In Karachi arid other parts of British India no royalty is 
payable. In Okha the Baroda Government charges a royalty of 
10 annas a ton. It appears to us not unreasonable to expect that a 
royalty of not more than 8 to 10 annas a ton, or say 4 pies a maund, 
should be included in the costs. Thus the area served by Sambliar 
salt will be placed on practically the same footing as other parts of 
India in respect of royalty. The balance of tbe royalty payable 
should be charged to general revenues. 

49. Turning now to overhead charges, the amount of deprecia¬ 
tion debited in tbe Government accounts is Rs. 1-662 lakhs. The 
total block value has been taken at Rs. 54 
Depreciation. lakhs. In accordance with our usual proce- 
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dure we now have to determine whether this may be taken) as the 
present replacement value. Of the total capital account Rs. 3b 
lakhs was spent between 1920 and 1924 on the Sambhar Improve¬ 
ment Scheme. Prices of machinery and plant were at this period 
very much higher than at present. In our previous enquiries we 
have found that the replacement value of factories constructed 
during this period was approximately 40 per cent, below the block 
value. There is evidence that work under the Improvement Scheme 
was carried out under conditions which must have led to increased 
expenditure and it has been stated in evidence that the works if 
now constructed would cost about 20 per cent. less. It appears to 
us therefore not unreasonable to write down the portion of the 
capital expenditure incurred between 1920 and 1924, viz., Rs. 36 
lakhs, by 40 per cent, thus reducing the total block to Rs. 40 lakhs. 
In Government accounts the rates of depreciation charged are said 
to be 71 per cent, on plant and machinery and 2| per cent, on 
buildings and other construction including kvars. The rates 
charged are on the diminishing values. Wo propose to allow 10' 
per cent, on plant and machinery and 2| per cent, on other assets. 
Since the expenditure on plant and machinery constitutes about 
J-th of the total expenditure, this would work out at about Sj per 
cent . On Rs. 40 lakhs the total depreciation will thus amount to 
Rs. 1-4 lakhs which on an average output of about 70 lakhs maunds 
would give an incidence of nearly pies per muund. 

50. In view of the credit system of sale the interest on working 
capital will represent a somewhat higher figure than we should 

, , , normally allow in the case of a private firm 

Other overhead chargee. ^ ^ ^ work j n|? capita l 0 f nine 

months’ turnover at works cost, or about Rs. 4-j lakhs. Interest on 
this amount at 5^ per cent, would he Rs. 25,000. On an output 
of 70 lakhs of maunds the incidence would he -7 pie per maund. 

On the block account of Rs. 40 lakhs interest at 5j per cent, 
would amount to Rs. 2-2 lakhs which on an average output of 70> 
lakhs would give an incidence of 6 pies per maund. 

Weighment charges amounted to Rs. 1-096 lakhs in 1928-29 
and include also despatch charges. It has recently been decided 
that one-sixth only of weighment charges should he debited to 
manufacture. The amount therefore debitable to the cost will be 
Rs. -183 lakhs which on an output of 70 lakhs maunds gives an 
incidence of -5 pie per maund. 

The present allocation to Sambhar on account of the share of 
Commissioner’s headquarters office and audit and accounts is 
Rs. 04,788. On an output of 67 lakhs of maunds the incidence 
amounts to 1-8 pies per maund. As we have already stated, in 
dealing with this item of the Khewra costs the present allocation is 
based on a misconception and results in a slight overcharge. We 
consider that on the normal output a charge under this head of 1-5- 
pies per maund will be reasonable. 
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Fair selling price of 
Sambhar salt. 


5]. We compare the costs for 1928-29 
with our estimate of costs in the statement 
below : — 



As 

p. 

As. p. 

Works cost. 

1 

3-4 

1 

3-4 

Royalty and compensation 

2 

3-8 

0 

4-0 

Interest on capital . . . a 

0 

9-8 

f 0 

60 

Interest on working capital . . j 

l 0 

0-7 

Depreciation. 

0 

4-6 

0 

38 

Weighment. 

Share of Commissioner’s office and 

0 

31 

0 

0'5 

Accounts and Audit 

0 

1-8 

0 

1-5 


5 

2-5 

2 

7-9 

Crushing charges .... 


•• 

0 

8-0 

Total 

5 

2-5 

3 

39 


We estimate then that the ccst of fine white crushed salt f.o.r. 
Sambhar should not exceed 3 annas 4 pies, or allowing about 3 per 
cent, for wastage 3 annas 5 pies per maund. 

52. In the case of Pachbadra .salt works we estimate a future 
production of 20 lakhs maunds against the output in 1928-29 of 

„ ,, , about 5 lakhs. It is quite impossible to 

assess the effect of this increase m produc¬ 
tion on the costs. We have no information as to the extent to 
which capital charges particularly for transport, sidings and 
possibly also storage may be increased. Reductions should occur 
in the incidence under the heads “ General services ”, “ Miscella¬ 
neous ”, “ Current Repairs ”, while it is probable that there would 
also be a reduction in the incidence under the head “ Depreciation 
and interest ”. The extent of such reductions cannot be forecasted. 
But we believe it to be safe to assume that with this increase in 
output Pachbadra salt could be utilised to replace Sambhar salt 
in the market without any increase and possibly with some reduc¬ 
tion in current prices. 

53. In our discussion of costs we have based our estimate of 
depreciation and interest charges on the present replacement value 

of the plant. In regard to the Sambhar 
works we have proposed the elimination from 
the costs of far the greater portion of the 
royalty on the ground that it is much in excess of the royalty paid 
elsewhere. It may be urged however that the conditions postulated 
by us are entirely different from the conditions which have to he 
faced in the present enquiry. Applications heretofore have been 
received from firms or individuals working under competitive 
conditions. Conceding that protection was justified, the price 
which they could reasonably expect to receive would be limited by 
internal competition. Thus in determining the fair charges for 
depreciation and interest, it was reasonable to base these on the re- 


Possible criticisms anti¬ 
cipated. 
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placement value of the works, since the possibility of rival works 
being constructed could not be eliminated. In the case of the 
Northern India salt works conditions are entirely different. Com¬ 
petition from outside sources is limited by railway freight and in 
consequence to a very large extent these sources hold a monopoly of 
supply. So far as Sambhar salt is concerned, were manufacture 
not under Government control competition might be anticipated 
from imported salt, Kharaghoda salt and Khewra salt. But the 
rail freight from any of these sources would raise the cost of salt 
in the area now supplied from Sambhar much above the existing 
level. Government has for many years past laid down as its policy 
that salt shall be sold at cost price. Had the Rajputana sources 
of supply not been acquired by Government it may he presumed 
that the ordinary commercial policy of sale at the best price avail¬ 
able having regard to competition from other sources would have 
been pursued. In that event the price at which Sambhar salt would 
have been available would have been at approximately the level at 
which Khewra, Kharaglioda or foreign salt could he supplied in 
these areas. It may also be claimed, therefore, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the royalty paid to the Jodhpur and Jaipur Darhars 
is at a very much higher level than the royalty charged to salt works 
elsewhere Government, by the acquisition of these sources of 
supply, has been able to reduce the price of salt in the United J’ro- 
vinees and parts of Bihar much below the price which would 
otherwise have prevailed. It might therefore be claimed that the 
royalty is a fair charge on the consumers of Sambhar salt while Hie 
recovery by Government of depreciation ami interest charges based 
on the actual capital expenditure might not be considered unreason¬ 
able. If this aspect of the case were considered correct, it would 
mean that the price of crushed salt at Khewra and Sambhar would 
require to be raised from our estimates of 2 annas 10 pies and 3 
annas 5 pies to 2 annas 10*3 pies and 5 annas 5-6 pies respectively, 
depreciation being calculated on the block account less depreciation 
already set aside. 

54. While we have indicated to what extent our proposals may 
he open to criticism, we consider our suggestion, that in fixing the 
price level of Sambhar salt royalty should 
Proposals justified. j )e f 0 4 pj es p er ton and that 

depreciation and interest charges should be fixed on the replacement 
value of the plant, is fully justified both on theoretical and practi¬ 
cal considerations. Tt is hv no means certain that if control of 
the Rajputana sources of supply had not been acquired by Govern¬ 
ment competitive conditions would have been eliminated. It is 
impossible at this date to suggest how the manufacture of salt would 
have developed in Rajputana had the sources of supply not been 
acquired by the Indian Government. Jodhpur and Jaipur were at 
that time not the only States in which salt was manufactured, while 
manufacture hv numerous individuals under licence (as in Madras) 
would probably have insured competitive conditions. It is there¬ 
fore bv no means certain that the consumer in British India is now 
obtaining bis salt at a cheaper price than if control had not been 
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assumed and it is equally open to doubt whether the Jodhpur or 
Jaipur Darbars would have been able to obtain a royalty higher than 
that charged elsewhere as for example in Baroda, where the royalty 
is 10 annas per ton. In these circumstances it appears to us that 
a fair charge to the consumer on account of royalty is 4 pies per 
maund and that anything in excess of this should be a charge on 
general revenues. The proposal has definite practical advantages 
also. According to our proposals the issue price will be about 3 
annas 5 pies and at that price the consumer of Sambhar salt will 
gain to the extent of about Its. 7 lakhs a year. It is true that the 
greater part of this gain is at the expense of general revenues but 
the reduction of the issue price from 5 annas to 3 annas 5 pies would 
result in a reduction of the fluctuating royalty of Rs. 2 lakhs and 
this would he clear gain to the country while, as we shall explain 
later, the additional charges against general revenues may to some 
extent he met by increased earnings from State Railways. 

55. When we visited the Sambhar salt works we were informed 
that the price obtainable for Sambhar salt depended largely on the 
size of the crystals. Large grained salt 
screened* 1, sa,t sho,lld be obtained a better price than the uniform 
issue price charged by Government would 
justify, while small grained salt was frequently unsaleable. It 
was generally agreed that if Government screened their salt so ub 
to ensure a comparative uniformity in size, dealers would readily 
pay one anna a maund more. This increase would not be passed 
on to the consumer, who already is paying at a higher rate than 
that justified by the Government price on account of the proportion 
of unsaleable small sail at present issued. It appears to us that 
Government might well undertake to screen their salt at Sambhar. 
If about 25 per cent, representing the small salt were utilized for 
crushing and the balance of larger grained salt were sold at a 
slightly enhanced price, say 5§ annas a maund on the average 
output of 70 lakhs maunds. the additional profit thereby obtained 
on 52ij lakhs of maunds would represent a little over 2 annas a 
maund on 171 lakhs of small sail utilized for crushing. 



CHAPTER V. 


Transport of ssaborne 
salt : ex ship Calcutta. 


Comparison of Railborne and Seaborne Salt. 

56. Of the total cost incurred in supplying salt to' the Bengal 
market expenditure on transport forms by far the larger portion. 

For salt supplied from the Northern India 
sources the cost of transport is represented 
mainly bv railway freight, but for seaborne 
salt the heads under which this charge falls are transport 

(a) from works to ship, 

(b) from port of export to that of import, 

(c) from ship to gola or warehouse, and 

(d) from gola to railway station. 

Before anv conclusion can he reached as to whether the inter¬ 
ests of the consumer are best served by the supply of railborne or 
seaborne salt, it is necessary to compare the prices at which salt 
from the different sources of supply can be delivered in the market. 
Since Calcutta forms the main distributing centre, the comparison 
should he drawn between the respective prices f.o.r. Calcutta. The 
cost of producing crushed salt has already been fully discussed in 
Chapters T11 and IV. In the earlier of these chapters we have 
taken Rs. 8 per ton as the fair selling price of seaborne salt ex 
works; the cost of transport from works to ship has been taken as 
Re. 1 per ton; and freight, including six annas for wastage and 
insurance, as Rs. 8-6. To the foregoing must be added importers’ 
brokerage at 10 annas a ton, giving an ex ship price of Rs. 18 per 
ton. 

57. The following items constitute the cost 
of removal from ship to gola per 1,000 
maunds: — 


Ex ship to gola. 


Boat hire . 

Weighing ....... 

Unloading and storing ..... 

Port Trust overside charges at Rs. 1-4 per ton 

Miscellaneous. 

Night charges 


Rs. 

A. 

35 

0 

2 

0 

2G 

0 

46 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8 

114 

4 or 


Totaf. 

Rs. 3 2 per ton. 


An extra charge of Rs. 22 per 1,000 maunds is payable when 
unloading and storing are done between the hours of 6 and 10 p.m. 
No exact proportion can be given of the salt removed at night, 
Messrs. Bird and Company, who hold the contract foi unloading 
and storing, estimate the amount at 10 per cent, of the salt stored 
in golas. We have therefore allowed Rs. 2-8 per 1,000 maunds as 
■the approximate figure. 


( 48 ) 
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58. The charge for loading from gola into wagon is Rs. 18-4 per 
1,000 maunds = T annas 10 pies per ton. Gola rent amounts to 
_ , Rs. 4 per month per 1,000 maunds, but the 

rom go a o wagon. reil f j g chargeable on the capacity of the gola 

and therefore tire incidence per ton may be higher than these figures 
suggest. Further, we do not know the average period during which 
salt remains in the golas. The total rent recovered by Government, 
in a year is about Rs. 1^ lakhs. The total annual import of salt 
is about 500,000 tons (13,500,000 maunds). Of this about half 
(6,750,000 maunds) passes through the golas. The incidence of the 
rent therefore is about 4-25 pies per rnanud or 9 annas 8 pies a ton. 
Interest charges will be incurred on stocks and must vary according 
to the rate of delivery. Assuming clearance in six months, 
interest might amount to 11 annas a ton. Weigbment charges have 
hlso to be added: these amount to Rs. 3 per 1,000 maunds. Wast¬ 
age may lie put at Re. 1 per 100 maunds. Together these charges 
give an incidence of 5 annas 7 pies per ton. The charges incidental 


to railing tv gola are thus-— 

Per ton. 
Us. A. P. 

Loading .. 0 7 10 

Rent.Mg • • 0 9 8 

Interest .0 11 0 

Wastage and weighment charges . . • 0 5 7 


2 2 1 

The price at which a wholesale merchant may normally expeel 
to obtain seaborne salt (crushed second quality) may now be stated 
as follows: 

Per ton. 


Ex works 
F.o.b. 

Ex ship 

Delivered in gola . 
F.o.r. 


Rs. A. P. 
8 0 0 
9 0 0 
18 0 0 
21 2 0 
23 4 1 


This corresponds to a price of 13 annas 9 pies per maund or 
Rs. 86 per 100 maunds f.o.r.'Calcutta, the cost of transport 
amounting to Rs. 56 per 100 maunds or 9 annas per maund. A 
portion of the salt landed at Calcutta does not enter the golas but is 
taken direct to the railway stations. Interest, gola rent and some 
incidental charges are thereby saved, but we have been informed 
that the difference in the f.o.r, price is negligible. In respect of 
the salt supplied to the water districts of Eastern Bengal .t is diffi¬ 
cult to make any general comparison. The bulk of this salt, is 
probablv transhipped direct to the flats or country craft by which 
it is carried to its destination and there will undoubtedly be a 
considerable saving in the transport and handling charges payable 
after deliverv is taken ex ship as compared with the salt which 
passes through the golas. 


SALT 
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59. It is now necessary to estimate the price at which railhorne 
salt can he delivered f.o.r. Calcutta. It is obvious that if present 
rate.' remain unchanged, it would be 
Transport of railborne impossible f or Khewra or Sambhar salt to 
compete with imported salt in the proximity 
of Calcutta as will appear from the following table: — 


Tamos No. 8. 




Railborne sal’ 

Price oi 
suit f-O.r 

bob borne 
Calcutta. 

— 

Board's 
estimate 
of price 
per 100 
man lids 
. < y works. 

Price f.o.r 

Rai 1 way 0 al enfrt a 

froigh* 

per lUO • 

mauuds. ! Per lOu j Per 
nmnnds. | maniid. 

i 1 

Per 100 
matmde. 

Per 

man rid. 


Ks. 

R«. j Rs. Eh. 

Ka. 

K S . 

Khewra 

. it n o 

113 8 0 hsi 3 0 15 0 

8(1 

0 13 9 

Sitiubhftr 

21 5 0 

134 14 0 loll 3 0 1 9 0 

80 

0 13 9 


It would appear however that the question of reducing the 
railway freight on salt has never been seriously considered by the 
railway authorities from the point of view' of attracting fresh 
traffic. Since up to the present there lias been no demand in Bengal 
for Khewra or Sambhar salt, the consideration of the question was 
obviously premature. If, however, our suggestions for the 
development of the sources of salt supply in Northern India arc 
accepted, the question of assisting the, salt traffic to Beng*al will 
become a matter of interest to the railway authorities We consi¬ 
dered it desirable therefore to examine representatives of the 
principal railways concerned in order to ascertain to what, extent a 
reduction of railway freights to a level which would admit of the 
import of Northern India Salt, into the. Bengal market, was a practi¬ 
cal proposition, (dearly the formulation of detailed proposals 
regarding the future level of freights is a matter which must be 
left to the railway authorities. In an enquiry of this nature we can 
do no more than indicate very generally the directions in which a re¬ 
duction of freight while materially assisting the salt industry, would 
not he inconsistent with the interests of the railways .themselves. 
In order to appreciate the subject from the railway point of view, 
i; is important to explain the direction in which salt traffic moves 
at present and so far as possible to estimate the amount moving 
in each direction. Except about 60,000 tons which are shipped 
direct to Chittagong, all imported salt, viz ., about- 440,000 tons, is 
distributed through Calcutta though a portion is distributed by 
river and not hv rail. Most of the traffic moving west of Calcutta 
i- conveyed by the East Indian Bailway. the balance moving along 
Ihe Bengal Nagpur Railway. According to an estimate supplied 
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by the East Indian Railway, about 235,000 tons annually is 
transported by them. Of this about 45,000 tons go by Naihati to 
the northern markets on the Eastern Bengal Railway. About 
47,000 tons is transported by the Bengal Nagpur Railway mostly 
to the west. The eastern markets are supplied mainly by river. 
As we have previously stated we have no definite figures of the quan¬ 
tities conveyed by river. Unless a new source of supply is estab¬ 
lished on the East Coast, all railborne salt for the Bengal market 
would travel from the Punjab or Rajputana southward and eastward 
towards Calcutta or aloug the north of Bihar and Bengal. 
Movements in this direction affect the principal railways in 
different ways. The East Indian Railway already has a consider¬ 
able traffic in Khewra and Sambhar salt in the United Provinces 
and western parts of Bihar. It also carries the bulk of the 
imported salt from Calcutta westwards. The traffic from Kliewra 
it shares with the North Western Railway and that from Sambhar 
with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

60. It is clear from the above statement of the position that the 
East Indian Railway is likely to be most affected by the substitution 
of railborne for seaborne salt. In order 
Rates quoted by railways. p, ascertain generally the views of 

the railway authorities on the question we examined in some detail 
the Deputv Chief Commercial Manager. Rates and Development, of 
the East Indian Railway. As wo understand the position, the pro¬ 
blem which we are considering resolves itself into u question of 
comparative rates between rail and sea freight. Since the traffic 
in uncrushed salt which the railways at present convey is unlikely 
to he seriously affected by competition from imported salt and since 
a reduction in railway freights is unlikely to result in any consider¬ 
able expansion of that traffic, there appears no reason why, 
generally speaking, rates for uncrushed salt from the Punjab or 
Rajputana sources should be reduced. The position as regards 
crushed salt is entirely different. As we have shown in para¬ 
graph 58 the total cost of transport of salt by sea amounts to 9 
annas per maund. In order to secure for the railways traffic which 
at present is conveyed hv sea. it would he quite in accordance with 
the ordinary principles of rate adjustment to quote a railway 
freight slightly lower than the sea freight, subject to the condition 
that' the total receipts thereby secured were in excess of the 
earnings already received from the carriage of imported salt. On 
this principle it appears probable that the railway authorities of 
the East Indian Railway in conjunction with the North Western 
Railway would aarec to quote a minimum rate of 1 pie per maund 
mile from Khewra to Calcutta or 11 annas per maund, the distance 
being 1,318 miles. Eor intermediate stations they would be pre¬ 
pared to quote station to station rates approximately equivalent to 
the average sea freight (this was taken at 8 annas a maund) phis the 
present rail freight from Calcutta to any station west of Calcutta. 
Such station to station rates would be subject to the condition that 
they should not be less than a rate calculated on the minimum rate 
of -1 pie per maund mile. 


% U*. 
C - 
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We examined also representatives of the Bengal Nagpur and 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Hallways, and their views may 
be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway is willing 
to quote in conjunction with the East Indian Railway 
(if the latter agrees) the minimum rate of 1 pie per 
maund mile from Sambhar. The distance is 97T miles 
and the freight to Calcutta would therefore amount to 
about 8 annas a maund. 


( 3 ) 


(2) As regards Pachbadra, assuming that the present concession 
freight of 9 pies from Pachbadra to Sambhar is main¬ 
tained by the Jodhpur Railway, the freight to Calcutta 
would stand at 8 annas 9 pies. 

As regards stations between Sambhar and Calcutta and 
west of Calcutta, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is willing to quote, if the East Indian Railway 
agrees, station to station rates which would ensure the 
capture of new traffic. 

A rate of 5 annas a maund is already in force on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway between Naupada and Calcutta. The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway is prepared to quote the same rate from any 
station on the East Coast nearer Calcutta at which a salt factory 
may be established for the manufacture of white crushed salt for 
the Bengal market. 

Cl. Below we compare the resulting prices 

Favourable position of r q r ailborne salt f.o.r. Calcutta with that of 
railborne salt. , ,, 

seaborne salt. 



fj.i: works. 

Kail way 
freight. 

Total f.o.r. 
Calcutta. 



(Per mannd.) 


As. Ps. 

As. 

A3. Ps. 

Seaborne salt 

— 

— 

13 9 

Khewra salt 

2 10 

11 

13 10 

Sambhar 

3 5 

S 

11 5 


It will be seen therefore that Sambhar salt can compete with 
seaborne salt both in Calcutta itself and in all markets west, east 
and north of Calcutta save perhaps those at present served from 
Chittagong or by riverborne salt. Assuming that the present issue 
price of Pachbadra salt (4 annas per maund) cannot be reduced, and 
adding 8 pies for crushing charges and 8 annas 9 pies for railway 
freight, the total cost f.o.r. Calcutta would amount to As. 13-5 
enabling it to compete if not in Calcutta itself at any rate in its 
vicinity. Khewra salt, it is true, could not compete with imported 
second class (solar) salt in Calcutta. On the other hand, crushed 
Khewra salt compares favourably with brine salt such as Liverpool 
and Hamburg salt, both in colour and in sodium chloride content. 
Since brine salt commands a premium of about Rs. 7-8 per 100 
rnaunds or As. 1-2 per maund, it would appear probable that 
Khewra salt also could he placed on the Calcutta market. 
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For stations west of Calcutta railborne salt will have a decided 
advantage. As the distance from Khewra to destination decreases, 
the freight for Khewra salt falls while that for imported salt rises. 
The position is illustrated in the following table: — 


Table No. 9. 


Name of place. 

Die- | 
anee 
from [ 
Cal- S 
entta. 

i 

Freight 
from ! 
Cal- ! 
cutta. | 

i 

Price Price 

of sea- of sea- Dig- 
borne borne tance 

gait salt from 

f.o.r. f.o.r, Khe- 

Cal- degti- wra. 

cutta. nation 

Pro- 

poBed 

freight 

from 

Khewra. 

Price 

f.o.r. 

Khewra. 

Price 

of 

Khewra 

sail 

f.o.r; 

desti¬ 

nation 

Differ¬ 

ence 

of 

column 

1 

2 

3 ' 

I 

4 5 ! 6 

7 

8 

9 

10' 


diles. 

As. P. 

As. p. Rs. a. p. Miles. 

Ag. P. 

As. P. 

Rs. A . P 

As. p. 

Memari . 

51 1 

I 7 

13 1,268 

10 7 

2 10 

0 13 5 

i u 

Burdwan . 

67 

2 1 

13 9 0 15 10 1,232 

10 5 

2 10 

0 13 3 

2 7 

Bolpnr 

9!) 

3 0 

13 9 1 O' 9 1,266 

11 0 

2 10 

0 13 10 

2 11 

Dhanhad . 

169 

4 5 

13 9 jl 2 2 1,150 

12 5 

2 10 

0 15 3 

2 11 

Madhupur 

183 

4 8 

13 9 jl 2 5 1,186 

1 

12 S 

2 10 

0 15 6 

2 11 

Mokamoh 

283 

4 10 

13 9 1 2 7 1,087 

1. 10 

2 10 

0 15 8 

2 11 

Tilaiyah . 

312 

7 8 

13 9 1 5 3 1 1,052 

15 8 

2 10 

1 2 6 

2 11 

Patna . . 

331 

4 10 

13 9 1 2 7 1,038 

12 10 

2 10 

0 15 8 

S 11 

Behea 

382 

6 0 

13 9 1 3 9 988 

14 0 

a 10 

1 0 10 

2 11 

Bhabua Road . 

386 

8 5 

j 13 9 1 6 3 1 933 

1 1 i 

14 10 

2 10 

1 1 S 

4 6 


It is clear therefore that on the rates suggested salt from 
Northern India could compete in the greater portion of the Bengal 
market. The Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, Rates and 
Development, of the East Indian Railway estimates that on the 
assumption that 100,000 tons of imported salt is displaced by 
Khewra salt, the increased earnings of the East Indian Railway and 
North Western Railway after allowing for the reduction of traffic 
in imported salt would amount to about Rs. 10 lakhs. He points 
out also that the rates quoted are lower than are necessary to enable 
railborne salt to compete in the market. In this connection how¬ 
ever it must be pointed out that in our estimate of the standard 
price of seaborne salt we have taken Rs. 8"as the average freight. 
At any one time however the freight may be considerably below 
tbis figure. It follows therefore that unless the railway authorities 
allow a considerable margin in their rates, the additional salt traffic 
which it is sought to obtain will be liable to heavy fluctuations 
corresponding to variations in the sea freight. Any increase in the 
railway freights over those now suggested appears therefore 
inadvisable. 
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Case for assisting the Salt industry and possible 

methods. 

62. We turn now to a consideration of the extent to which the 

national interests will be served by assisting the manufacture in 

... , India of salt suitable for the Bengal 

the national interests. , ,, • . 

market. The following are the points 

which require consideration in this connection 


(1) the possibility of affording 
Indian labour, 


increased employment for 


(2) the possibility of retaining profits in the country and 

(3) the possibility of insuring against a shortage of fine white 

salt in war time. 

63. Before considering these points it is desirable to determine 
the position which must lie assigned to Aden in relation to the 
... . . , salt supply of India. There appear to he 

10 1>0S1 1011 0 no strong grounds for differentiating between 

Aden and Okha or Karachi manufacturers. The Aden Adminis¬ 
tration on the civil side is subordinate to the Government of 
Bombay and in a sense therefore can claim to he a part of British 
India. Of the four companies operating in Aden three are owned 
by Indians. The non-Indian labour employed in superi_Q£_p_qsts 
at Aden is inconsiderable. Aden manufacturers are liable to 
Indian income-tax and pay ground rent and royalty to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. Transport whether from Aden, Karachi or 
Okha is at present almost entirely in non-Indian hands, while all 
three sources of supply are equally liable in war time to have 
their communications interrupted or to suffer from a shortage of 
shipping. From the national point of view therefore there 
appears little to he gained by substituting Karachi or Okha salt 
for Aden salt. It: is already the settled policy of Government to 
allow salt produced in Indian States and transported to Bengal 
or Burma by sea admission to the markets in those areas. It 
follows therefore that there is no case for treating the salt industry 
at Aden or at Okha differently from that at Karachi. 


I.—Seaborne sai.t. 

64. It will he convenient to consider the question of national 
interest- in relation to salt according as it is transported by sea 

or rail. Tn the former class will fall Aden, 

*•«-« *«> <a» »»,i » 

seaborne salt not great, latter Khewra and Raj put-ana salt. The 

In do-A den Salt Works employ about 606 
men in the manufacture of 70,000 tons of salt. To produce 500.000 

( 14 ) 
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tons of salt not more tlian 4,00(1 men would be required, engaged 
inqinlv in manual labour. Machinery is used in salt manufac¬ 
ture on a small scale and there is little scope for the higher type 
of employment. The additional employment afforded by the 
establishment of the industry' is therefore extremely limited. As 
regards profits, the capital expenditure of the Indo-Aden Works 
has been stated to be Its. 17 lakhs for an output of 70/(00 tons. 
The capital required for an output of 500,000 tons would not 
e xceed Rs. 12 0 lakhs__._a.nd allowing a profit of 10 per cent, the 
amount remaining in the hands of manufacturers would he 
approximately Rs, 12 lakhs. Taking the price of fine white 
mushed salt at Rs. 8 per ton e.r-works the total amount of money 
retained in the country by the substitution of Indian for foreign 
salt would amount to about Rs. 40 lakhs. The whole of this 
advantage, however, will not accrue by the substitution of sea¬ 
borne salt from India proper for foreign salt, if it is decided that 
there can be. no discrimination between Aden and other Indian 
seaborne salt. For it must be assumed that Aden will retain at 
least her present import of 180,000 tons. If the balance 320,000 
tons were supplied by Karachi and Okha it would mean employ¬ 
ment of less than 3,000 additional men, while the additional 
amount of money retained in the country in the form of wages 
and profits would be about Rs. 26 lakhs. Thus, although the 
national interests are to some extent served by the encouragement 
of the production of salt at Karachi and Okha, the advantages 
are not so marked as to justify the country in undertaking any 
drastic action or imposing any considerable burden on the con¬ 
sumer. This is particularly the case inasmuch as the production 
of salt at Okha or Karachi would afford no guarantee against a 
shortage of white salt in Bengal such as occurred during the war. 
The normal method of transport from Karachi and Okha is hv 
sea: their line of communication with Bengal is as vulnerable as 
that of Aden and all three ports alike would be equally affected 
bv any shortage of shipping. It is true that it would he possible 
to transport salt by rail from Karachi or Okha to Bengal. But 
even if wagons were available, the length of the lead would largely 
increase the price of the salt. Facilities for loading on rail would 
also be required at Karachi in the form of a branch line and sid¬ 
ing. which in normal times would not be used, sea transport being 
cheaper. 

65. From the economic point of view there is no case for pro¬ 
tection m the proper sense of the term so far as Indian seaoorne 

salt is concerned. The salt works at Aden 
No case for protection have for manv years faced foreign com- 
°ro dg dmary economic petition unaided and since we have found 

gloun s ‘ that these works form part of the Indian 

industry, no claim for protection of the industry as a whole can 
be substantiated. Further even if the works at Aden are exclud¬ 
ed from consideration and salt manufacture at Karachi and Okha 
is regarded as a nascent industry, assistance on strictly economic 
grounds cannot he justified. These works on the whole posses’ 
no advantage over works situated on the Red Sea Coast in respect 
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of natural facilities for tlie production of salt including freight 
and. in consequence no economies may ultimately be expected in 
the cost of salt to the consumer in Bengal such as would justify 
a case for protection on ordinary economic grounds. Moreover 
it has not been proved to our satisfaction that they could ever 
face competition unaided save in respect of a small proportion of 
the possible output. Consequently the position contemplated by 
the Fiscal Commission in which internal competition will eventually 
so reduce the price below the level of imported salt as to com¬ 
pensate the consumer for the sacrifices incurred during the period 
of protection is not likely to he established. 


66. In the circumstances it may appear superfluous to consider 
whether any of the recognized methods of protection are appli¬ 
cable in this case. At the present moment 
Present conditions ex- however, a condition of overproduction 
cep Iona. exists throughout the world in the salt 

trade. This is particularly the case in respect of Red Sea salt. 
New works are being established at Ras Ilafun and Asab and late 
in 1929 a new company was floated to manufacture salt near 
Port Sudan for supply to the Indian market. Red Sea salt fac¬ 
tories depend almost entirely on India for their market and a 
period of intense competition has now commenced, aggravated by 
the disappearance of the Salt Association in Bengal which as we 
have seen was for a period partially successful in eliminating com- 

S etition and maintaining prices. In recent months prices have 
ropped to a very low level, and at the end of March last Port 
Said salt stood at Rs. 53 per 100 maunds er-ship. Such prices 
cannot be regarded as economic and can only be justified on the 
assumption that losses will be recouped at a later date when com¬ 
petition has been eliminated. It might therefore be considered 
that in the national interest anti-dumping measures would for a 
time be justified. Further, definite proposals for protection have 
been put forward both by the Okha and the Karachi manufac¬ 
turers and it is due to them that their suggestions should receive 
consideration and should he fully discussed. 


67. It must he borne in mind in considering the possibility 
of adopting any of the recognized methods of protection that it 

is our opinion that it would not he in the 
, p . rot 11 ctl .7 e duty woulc * national interest to encourage the manu- 
Je ineffective. f actlire of salt in India when that salt 

must normally be conveyed to Calcutta by sea if thereby any con¬ 
siderable burden is imposed on the consumer. This finding in 
itself rules out the possibility of a protective duty. The Okha 
Salt Works Limited has suggested a protective duty of 3 annas 
a maund. The present price of Port Said salt is Rs. 53 per 100 
maunds. We have found that over a long period the consumer in 
Bengal may reasonably expect to obtain his salt at Rs. 66 per 100 
maunds e.r-sliip. On these figures a protective duty of Rs. 13 per 100 
maunds or 2 annas a maund would be justified. The proposal 
clearly presupposes some measure of stability in the price of 
imported salt. But as we have shown in Chapter I price varia- 
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tions are so frequent and violent that the amount of protection 13 
likely at one time to be excessive and at another time inadequate. 

In Appendix No. Ill we give the prices for the years 1925-~9 
from which it will be seen that the price of Liverpool salt has 
varied between Its. 58 and Rs. 122 and that of Aden between 
Re. 52 and Rs. 116 per 100 maunds. Even within the last 2j 
years when the Salt Association attempted to stabilize prices the 
variations, though less frequent, were extensive as table No. 6 in 
paragraph 13 indicates. r 

It is idle for us to attempt to put any limit to the extent to 
which prices may decline, especially if a situation arises in which 
rival producers are determined to retain their market at any price. 
Much must depend on their resources as well as the natural ad¬ 
vantages for production which they enjoy. There is evidence to 
show that the salt works at Port Said and the salt works on the 
Red Sea either already established or in process of development, 
depend largely, if not wholly, for their existence on a substan¬ 
tial share of the Indian market. The Port Said Salt Works alone 
are said to have a maximum capacity of 250,000 tons. The works 
at Massowali already import into Bengal over 50,000 tons annu¬ 
ally and the new works at Ras Hafun and Asab on the coast of 
Italian Somaliland are stated to be designed for a joint produc¬ 
tion of 100,000 tons. There is no doubt that the older works have 
substantial reserves at their disposal to carry on an intensive and 
prolonged struggle. It was admitted by the representative of the 
Port Said Salt Works that the plant had been written down to 
such an extent that no depreciation was charged to costs. But 
in order to damage the industry at Okha or Earachi it would 
appear that competition need not be prolonged or continuous. An 
occasional consignment of one or two cargoes timed to ani\e in 
Calcutta about the same time as Indian seaborne salt or the reduc¬ 
tion for a time of the e^-gola prices would suffice. The Indian 
industry having no reserves would quickly succumb. 

68. In the face of such intensive competition and in the case 
of an industry in which even under normal conditions no stability 
of import prices can be assumed, it would 

Off-setting duty. appear that some provision for off -setting 

duties is essential. It is- doubtful, however, whether any such 
scheme would be effective. Prompt action would be required and 
it appears unlikely that such machinery as the Government of 
India might accept for the imposition of off-setting duties would 
admit of the immediate relief which the Indian industry would 
require. Further very frequent changes in the off-setting duties 
would be necessary. This in itself would give rise to speculation 
and it is not improbable that the actual additional cost to the 
consumer would be considerably in excess of the duty imposed. 
1’ast experience has shown that whenever Government has con¬ 
templated an increase in the salt duties the market has been 
unsettled for considerable periods and the normal flow of supply 
and demand has been impeded. The effect on the market would 
be the same even when the additional duty is imposed, as in the 
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case of off-setting duties, for the purpose of counteracting a 
decline in import prices. Nor can we overlook the fact that poli¬ 
tical considerations must play a great part in the decision of any 
proposal for the imposition of off-setting duties on a commodity 
like salt. From a practical point of view we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the position of the industry would he far from 
secure if it were to depend on the imposition of off-setting duties. 
Although at the present moment any considerable rise in ilie price 
of salt appears improbable, sudden rises have occurred in the past 
on account of unforeseen circumstances. The last large increase 
in price was caused by the coal strike in England in 1926, when 
the price of salt gradually rose to Its. 122 per 100 maunds. In 
considering the practicability of imposing a protective duty we 
cannot ignore such considerations. Should the price of imported 
Red Sea salt rise to Rs. 66 (excluding any protective duty), pro¬ 
tection would he unnecessary and any duty imposed would he an 
unwarranted burden on the consumer. It is true that in these 
circumstances the protective duty might he removed, hut in view 
ot the rapid fluctuations in the salt, market such a course would 
he hazardous. 

69. On economic grounds also the case for the imposition of a 
protective duty cannot he sustained. The present import of Indian 
Burden on Bengal con- white salt bv sea into Bengal • is approxi- 
sumer unjustifiable. matelv as follows: — 

Tons. 

Aden . 180,000 

Port Okba .5,000 

Karachi— 

Grax Limited .... 10,000 

Laxrni Salt Works . . . 7,000 

Star Salt Works . . . 3,000 

- 20,000 

Total . 205,000 

We have estimated that provided sufficient assistance is granted 
the output in India proper might be increased in the course of 
some,years as follows: — 

Tons. 

Okba .... ..... 00,000 

Karachi— 

G rax Limited . . . 50,000 

Star Works .... 25,000 

Laxmi Sait Works . 12,000 

- 37,000 

Total . 147. OIL 

Following the usual methods of this Board the level of the pro¬ 
tective duty is determined by the difference between the fair selling 
price and the import price. The former («*-ship Calcutta) we 
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have found to be Rs. 6b and the latter at present Rs. 58 pei 100 
maunds. It would be necessary therefore to increase the present 
duty from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-6 per maund. This increase in the 
duty would result in an additional burden of nearly Rs. 20 lakhs 
on the Bengal consumer. Admittedly Aden salt, which has for 
years held an established position on the Calcutta market, does not 
require protection. The proposal, therefore, amounts to this: the 
Bengal consumer is to he burdened with an annual payment of 
Rs. 20 lakhs in order to allow Tort Okha and Karachi to place on 
the Calcutta market an output which to-day does not exceed .15,000 
tons but may in the future amount to 147,000 tons. Taking the 
value of the salt according to present import prices at approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 15 per ton e.r-ship the annual additional payment by 
the Bengal consumer will far exceed the value of the Indian salt 
likely to be produced at Okha and Karachi for many years. Con¬ 
sidering the limited extent to which the national interests would 
1 e served by the establishment of the salt industry at Okha or 
Karachi, it would be entirely unreasonable to expect the consumer 
in Bengal to shoulder a burden of this magnitude. A different 
conclusion might he reached if a reasonable prospect existed that 
stability of price would be secured and that over a long period tbe 
consumer would obtain his salt at a- fair price but, in view of the 
price fluctuations and the speculation in the market, no stable, 
price would thereby be secured under present conditions. 

70. Much tbe same objections apply to the proposal that the 
protective duty should be accompanied or replaced by a remission 
_ , of a portion of the excise duty. This ie 

m effect a proposal ot a bounty. In view 
of the variations in price to which we have already referred, it is 
impossible to determine either the rate at which a bounty should 
be payable or the maximum amount, to which it should he limited. 
Clearly Government cannot be expected to pledge itself to meet 
an unlimited charge and any proposal on these lineB which is not 
accompanied by definite suggest ions regarding both the rate and 
the total liability is unlikely to lead to any practical results. 
Moreover as Aden is to be treated as part of British India for the 
purpose of this enquiry, it would be difficult to resist a claim by 
Indian manufacturers in Aden to share equally in any bounty 
sanctioned for the manufacture of fine white crushed salt in India. 
All hough present prices are somewhat below economic levels, we 
have no reason to suppose that the larger manufacturers in Aden 
are likely to succumb to foreign competition and tbe payment to 
them of a bounty from Government funds could not be justified. 


71. Another objection to a scheme of protection based on the 
levy of protective duties or the payment of a bounty arises in 
regard to the question of quality. This is 
essentia™ 31100 ^ quality specifically referred to in our terms of 

reference and we are required to consider 
whether steps should be taken to encourage the production of salt 
in India suitable for consumption in those markets which are at 
present largely supplied from abroad. It is clear therefore that 
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any scheme of assistance put forward by this Board should pro¬ 
vide for the maintenance of a standard of quality at least equal 
to the present. In another respect also the enquiry on which we 
are at present engaged differs from most of our previous enquiries. 
Normally the industries which we investigate are infant indus¬ 
tries the establishment of which is a slow process extending over a 
considerable period. Foreign competition therefore continues and 
this in itself ensures the maintenance of a certain standard of 
quality. In the Salt industry conditions are different. Already 
about three-quarters of India’s requirements are supplied by the 
home production and the object of this enquiry is to ascertain 
whether India cannot be made completely self-supporting in respect 
of salt. The early and complete elimination of foreign salt is con¬ 
templated and thereby the inducement to the Indian manufacturer 
to maintain or improve his quality is removed. In the stress of 
competition between Indian manufacturers thereafter it is not 
improbable that the quality of salt may suffer. The cost of manu¬ 
facturing salt is so small that there is little scope for lowering 
costs by increased efficiency and there is therefore a considerable 
temptation to the manufacturer to put on the market an inferior 
or adulterated salt at a cheaper price. That in such circumstances 
a real danger of deterioration exists is exemplified by the history 
«f the match industry. In that industry foreign competition was 
practically eliminated by the introduction of a high revenue duty. 
Intense competition among Indian manufacturers followed; the 
quality of the matches produced undoubtedly suffered and it was 
not until the most efficient and powerful of the foreign manufac¬ 
turing firms had established itself in the country behind the pro¬ 
tective wall created by the revenue duty that the quality of Indian 
matches appreciably improved. Neither the imposition of a pro¬ 
tective duty nor the grant of bounty affords any guarantee that 
quality will be maintained and we believe that we are precluded 
bv our terms of reference from proposing a solution which ignores 
this aspect of the problem. 

72. The Karachi manufacturers have proposed that minimum 
prices for different qualities of salt should be fixed at the average 

of the rates realised during the 24 months 
sidered sufigestl0ns con ‘ ending in August 1929, and that no 

importer should be permitted to sell at less 
than the fixed price. Indian manufacturers (excluding Aden 
manufacturers) weanwliile should he allowed to import and sell 
their salt at the best price available. The quality of a salt is at 
present determined by the country of origin but in some cases 
salt coming from the same place has different quality prices, as 
for example salt from Spain or Aden. But assuming that it is 
possible to fix in a satisfactory manner the price of each kind of 
salt imported at present, there yet remains the difficulty that if, 
ns is not improbable, salt were imported from an entirely new 
source, there would be no standard by which its price could be 
determined. Further, any system of minimum prices could be 
easily evaded by means of secret commissions and rebates. It is 
iuid that any extensive adoption of methods of evasion would 
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reveal themselves in the price of salt and steps could be taken to 
defeat them. Salt, however, passes through so many hands and is 
distributed over such vast areas that it is by no means certain t a 
evasions of the minimum price could be detected at least withou 
such interference with dealers and opportunities of petty harass¬ 
ment, as would constitute an intolerable burden to the trade 
Attempts to fix price limits arbitrarily have invariably failed and 
it is now generally recognized that prices cannot be controlled 
unless supplies also are controlled. 

73 We have considered whether the object of the Karachi 
manufacturers could not be attained by Government assuming 

control of the import of foreign salt. In 
Complete control alone this event Government would purchase 
-vvijl secure stability of sa j t a t the best price obtainable and 

pnce ' would sell it at a price high euougb to allow 

Indian salt to obtain its fair selling price. The import of Indian 
(including Aden) salt would remain uncontrolled. From the ad 
nrinistrative point of view there is little to choose between such o 
scheme and complete Government control since storage, grading 
•and delivery of salt must also be in the hands of Government if 
the scheme is to be workable. Certain advantages might be 
secured thereby for the Indian manufacturer. He would retain 
his own trade marks and goodwill, would reap the reward of im¬ 
proved processes and would be subject to the minimum of Govern- 
ent interference and control* It is open to considerable doubt 
whethei the Okha or Karachi manufacturers would improve their 
position to any considerable extent under . this scheme. _ Aden 
competition would still have to be faced and it would not be impos¬ 
sible to arrange fluctuations in the price of Aden salt to the 
detriment of the Indian manufacturer. Further, if it were sought 
eventually to meet, the whole demand with Aden and Indian 
seaborne salt, this could not be effected save by fixing a level 
in excess of what we consider an economic price. For, as we have 
seen, only a portion of the possible output at Karachi, and on the 
figures supplied to us, none of the Okha output can be produced 
at this price. Thus a permanent burden would be placed on the 
•consumer. Ou the other hand, if the demand is to be met partly 
from railborne sources and partly from seaborne sources, intense 
competition will arise between Government and private manufac¬ 
turers, with the consequent risk of friction and political agitation. 
Finally, the proposal affords no guarantee that any standard of 
quality in Indian crushed salt will be maintained. For these 
reasons we consider that this method of assistance affords no solu¬ 
tion of the problem before us. 

It follows from the preceding discussion that any scheme of 
protection for the Indian Salt industry should fulfil two conditions: 
it should adequately protect the Indian industry in which term 
we include Aden manufacture and it should involve no great 
sacrifice on the part of the consumer. None of the recognized 
methods or suggested solutions satisfies these two conditions. It 
lias also become apparent that the present organization of the salt 
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trade involves fluctuations in price detrimental Loth to the manu¬ 
facturer and the consumer. "We have found that over a long 
period the price at which the consumer may reasonably expect to 
obtain his salt is Its. 66 per 100 maunds em-ship and this is an 
economic price for Aden manufacturers and for Indian manufac¬ 
turers at any rate in respect of a portion of the possible output. 
Our conclusion therefore is that it is not in the national interest 
to encourage the production of Indian seaborne salt unless it can 
be manufactured and transported to Calcutta at a cost not exceed¬ 
ing on an average 11s. 66 per 100 maunds and that the only method 
of encouragement which we can recommend is stabilization of 
prices over a long period. This can only he effected by some form 
of organized control. 


11.—Raii/borne Salt. 

74. It. remains to consider the advantages which would accrue 
from the encouragement of the production of fine white crushed 

salt at Khewra and the Rajputana sources 
Advantages of supply 0 -f sll pp]y 'Hie advantages in regard to 

additional employment, wages and profits 
would be the same as in the case of seaborne salt. But. the freight 
charges, which in the case of seaborne salt remain in the hands 
of non-Indian shipping companies, would in the case of railborne 
salt accrue to the railway companies, most of which belong to the 
Government. Any profit on railway 7 freight therefore would in the 
main he of direct assistance to the country’s finance; while the- 
additional traffic would also benefit Indian steel, iron and wagon 
companies. It is difficult to form any estimate of the additional’ 
earnings of the railway companies on this account hut that it 
would be considerable we have no doubt. Assuming that 100^000’ 
tons of imported salt is replaced by crushed Khewra salt, on the 
rates suggested by 7 the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, Rates 
and Development, East Indian Railway, an additional net receipt 
of Rs. 10 lakhs will accrue to the North-Western Railway and the 
East Indian Railway after allowing for the loss in traffic on 
imported salt. This however is not all. With the increase in 
output, at Khewra substantial savings will be effected in the cost 
of production. Assuming a reduction of two annas a maund in 
the cost of production at Khewra, on an output of 60 lakhs of 
maunds there would he an annual reduction of Rs. 7| lakhs, the 
bulk of which would represent a saving to the consumer. Finally 
it uould appear from the evidence given by the roil wav autho¬ 
rities that there should he no difficulty in supplying salt to Bengal 
from these sources even in war time. 

75. It appears to u,s therefore that a much stronger case has 
been made out from tlie national point of view for the encourage¬ 
ment of the production of fine white crushed 

Survey of raiiborne iS;i !^ Khewra and the Raiputana sources 
‘sources essential. ., . , ,, . ■’ r , , , 

ot supply and that any measures taken by 

Government should be designed in the first instance to secure this 

lesu It. It is however clear that the extent to which the national 
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Interests will be served by the encouragement of tbe supply of rail- 
borne salt will depend on the possibility of enlarging the present 
output of the Government sources of supply. For, if a compara¬ 
tively small supply only can be ensured, not only will the addi¬ 
tional money retained in the country in the form of wages or 
railway freights be small also, but no positive guarantee will be 
afforded against shortage or rise in price in time of war. In 
Chapter II we have estimated that a supply of some 150,000 tons 
may be available in the near future. To what extent this may be 
increased it is impossible to judge on the information available 
to us. It is not impossible that modern methods of manufacture 
combined with tbe proximity of coal and lower railway freights 
to Calcutta may enable salt to be produced economically on the 
East Coast. Further, the existing sources of supply have been 
organized by Government solely to meet the demand of existing 
markets and tbe possibility of supplying the Bengal market has 
never been taken into account. Our first recommendation therefore 
is that Government should undertake a thorough survev of tbe 
possible sources with a view to determining tbe extent to which tbe 
Bengal market may be supplied by rail with fine white crushed 
salt. Until this survey has been completed, an attempt to asses* 
with any precision the extent of the economic advantages which 
would accrue from the substitution of Indian for foreign salt, 
would manifestly be premature. Our report however would be 
incomplete if we failed to indicate tbe measures which in our 
opinion would in any case be necessary if Indian railborne sait 
is to replace foreign salt in Bengal. For the purpose of this 
report, therefore, it must be assumed that salt manufacture iu 
India is capable of such development that in course of time a con¬ 
siderable portion of the 500,000 tons of salt now imported into 
Calcutta by sea will be manufactured in India and supplied direct 
by rail to the consuming centres. 

70. If tbe whole of the Bengal market were supplied with salt 
by rail from Upper India stability of prices would be ensured. 

For tbe sources of supply are in the hands 
Control necessary to Government and it is the accepted poliev 
secure stability of price. „ rl , n, , 1 • i 

of Government to sell at cost price and 

vary its price as seldom as possible. It imrst not however be 
supposed that this result even in tbe most favourable circumstances 
could be brought about within any measurable period. Indeed as 
regards Chittagong and the area in its immediate vicinity, it is 
probable that the supply of seaborne salt will always be cheaper. 
For manv years therefore it is likely that tlie import of salt, 
whether Indian or foreign, by sea will continue. We have seen 
bow violent are the fluctuations in the price of salt and amongst 
the factors responsible for such fluctuations is the manipulation of 
supplies by foreign manufacturers or importers. So long as fre¬ 
quent and extensive variations occur in the price of imported salt, 
it would be impossible to undertake the manufacture of white 
crushed salt at Khewra or tbe Rajputana works. Tbe manufac¬ 
turer would have no guarantee of the extent or permanency of bis 
market since at any moment this is liable to be seriously affected 
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by a reduction in the price of foreign salt. Since his costs are 
dependent largely on output the Indian manufacturers’ position 
would be hazardous in the extreme. At Khewra and Sambhar, 
where manufacture and sale are in the hands of Government, even 
greater difficulties would have to be faced. It would be contrary 
to Government’s price policy to make good losses incurred in 
periods of low prices by additional profits when the price of 
imported salt is high. It follows therefore that until the price 
of imported salt is stabilized, it will be impossible to undertake 
the supply of Indian salt by rail to the Calcutta market. But 
before stability can be assured it is necessary to remove the causes 
of price variation. The chief of these is the manipulation of 
supplies by manufacturers and importers, unmethodical and 
haphazard shipments resulting from the regulation of supply being 
in the hands of numerous firms and direct and violent reductions 
intended to drive newcomers out of the market. It appears to us 
therefore that if stability of price is to be attained, there is n o< 
other alternative but to concentrate supply, import and sale in 
the hands of Government or of some authority appointed by 
Government. Thus in the case of railborne salt also we are forced 
to the same conclusion that if the manufacture of white crushed 
salt is to be encouraged in India the only ultimate solution is the 
introduction of some form of organized control. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Advantages of Control. 

77. It has been found that it is essential to organise a system 
of control if the Indian industry is to be protected without 

inflicting a burden on the country incom- 
secure SSSS/STJfaS “ensurate with the extent of the national 

interests to be served thereby. In arriv¬ 
ing at this conclusion it has been assumed that the introduction 
of a system of control of the supply and sale of salt in the Bengal 
market will be sufficient to ensure a reasonable measure of stabi¬ 
lity in the price of this commodity. This assumption must now 
be examined. It may be objected that even if the import of salt 
by sea into Calcutta and Chittagong by private agency is prohi¬ 
bited and the purchase and sale of such salt remains entirely in 
the hands of Government, stability of price is not necessarily 
secured. For, as has been shown elsewhere in this report, there- 
are many causes for variations in the price of imported salt which 
are outside the control of the importer. It might therefore appear 
that even under a system of control constant adjustments in price 
would be necessary. Since this objection if upheld would seriously 
affect the validity of our conclusions, it is necessary to consider the 
matter in some detail. 

78. Let it be assumed that the private import of salt by sea 
into Calcutta and Chittagong has been prohibited by law, and 
that Government holds a monopoly of pur- 
iirPorts ta ' nty C * ae to chase and sale of salt destined for the 
xmpor s. Bengal market. As regards railborno 

salt there is no difficulty; the cost of production and incidental 
charges are known: railway freights are under normal conditions 
subject to little variation. There is therefore no difficulty in 
securing stability of price for railborne salt. As regards seaborne 
salt from Aden and the Continent of India we have seen that the 
price at which the Bengal consumer may reasonably expect to 
obtain this salt over a long period is Rs. 66 c.r-ship Calcutta. This 
price less brokerage at 10 annas per ton is the price which, con¬ 
sistently with the national interest, could be offered by Govern¬ 
ment to the Indian or Aden manufacturer. We consider that 
this figure represents a fair average price over a long period and 
makes allowance for freight variations. It is not therefore con¬ 
templated that it should be changed save in very exceptional 
circumstances or when by lapse of time conditions of manufacture 
have completely changed. The price for Indian seaborne salt 
can therefore, if our proposals are accepted, he regarded as 
stabilized. The present supply of railborne and seaborne salt 
from Indian sources is, as we have seen, insufficient to meet the 
full requirements of the Bengal market and it will be necessary 
for some time to continue to impoi’t foreign salt. It is here that 
the possibility of variation in price arises. 

( 65 ) 
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79. Government’s object must be to sell as nearly as possible 
at the figure which we have taken as the fair selling price, viz-, 
Rs. 66* per 100 maunds ea-slup. Ihe 
Margin between pur- difference between this figure and the 
chasing and sellmg price. ^ whick Govenimell t would pay to the 

ludi ui manufacturer, viz., 11s. 03-11* representing the brokerage 
charges we have taken into account in fixing the fair selling puce 
ea-slup Calcutta, should be sufficient to cover administration 
expenses. The only question therefore is whether -in the initial 
stages of the scheme it is probable that Government will be able 
to obtain foreign second grade .-alt at or below Rs. 03-11 per 100 
maunds. The present price of Red Sea salt is about Rs. 53 per 
100 maunds eu>ship Calcutta. We have already referred to the 
overproduction of salt, particularly at works established along the 
Red Sea Coast. These depend almost entirely on the Indian 
demand; as the supply of Indian salt increases, the available 
market for foreign salt will be restricted. It is probable therefore 
that competition for so much of the market as remains will he 
intensified. The price of foreign solar salt is unlikely therefore 
to rise in the immediate future and Government should be able 
to purchase at a price considerably below Rs. 63-11. If then 
second grade salt is sold at a uniform rate of Rs. 06 e.r-ship in 
the Calcutta market for some considerable period u. profit should be 
secured on that portion of the total sales which is imported from 
abroad. This profit should be funded and the fund, utilized. to 
maintain the sale price of salt unchanged should the price at which 
Government can purchase foreign salt rise above Rs. 63-11. 

80 It is however possible that for extraneous reasons which 
■cannot be foreseen the price of imported salt may rise so high 
Ihat it cannot be completely met by the 
Steadying influence of utilisation of a stabilisation fund. In 
control on prices. suc k c q rcuIU3 t ai ices a system of control will 

be of advantage in providing a check on the tendency of prices to 
rise to an unduly high level. When in regard to any commodity 
a country is not. self-supporting but depends to a considerable 
extent on importation from abroad, the level of prices m the 
country is determined by the price at which the commodity can 
be imported. Thus if on account of the outbreak of war or any 
other reason the price of imported salt rose to a very high level, 
this price could not be controlled in any way by Government sales 
of Kbewra or Rajputana salt at cost price if the market was regu¬ 
lated by competition only. The only effect of such sales would 
he to swell the profits of dealers, since under market conditions 
they would sell Government salt at approximately the same level 
ns imported salt. On the other hand if Government held com¬ 
plete control of the import and sale of salt e^-gola Calcutta it 
would be possible to average the price of imported and Indian 
salt, and thus afford appreciable relief to the consumer. 


* N.B.—On account of freight differences these prices must be raised by 
about Bs. 8-8 per 100 maunds on salt ex-nb[p Chittagong. 
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81. Present circumstances as we have pointed out appear favour¬ 
able for stabilizing the price of salt in the Calcutta market and 

„„ , once this end is attained the advantages 

ec on ie ai prices. associated with control in Northern India 
may be expected to result. Not only will a fair price be assured 
for Indian manufacturers but the consumer will a iso be protected 
against those rings and combines of manufacturers which have 
from time to time been successful in maintaining abnormally high 
prices for considerable periods. Further, with the price of salt 
fixed competition should ensure that wholesale dealers’ and to some 
extent retailers’ profits also will be kept at a moderate figure. It 
would no longer be possible for dealers to advance their prices as 
importers’ prices rose and to maintain them when reductions in 
import prices occurred and it would not he unreasonable to suppose 
r hat if the initial price were stabilized for a period of years and 
full publicity given to it, both wholesale and retail prices would 
work to a figure which in time might almost have the sanction of 
custom. 1 

82. Another cause of speculation which adversely affects the 
interests of the consumer arises in connection with the large 

number of different kinds of salt placed 
Elimination of specula- on t p e Calcutta market. At present salt 
tion by grading. j s so pj according to the country of origin 

and the price secured is not always in accordance with the com¬ 
parative quality of the salt, judged even by the prevailing tests 
of colour, dryness and evenness of grain. Further within certain 
limits, the large number of kinds of salt on the market encourages 
speculation since supplies can be manipulated with greater ease 
than if the number of qualities were restricted. Under a system 
of Government control, we should propose that salt should be 
graded into two classes, first and second quality salt. The first 
would correspond to Liverpool or Hamburg quality and the second 
would comprise all kinds of solar salt. For second grade salt a 
standard price of about Its. 66 e^-ship would be charged. Ln T er- 
pool salt normally stands about Rs. 8 per 100 maunds higher 
than solar salt and for first grade salt the standard price would' 
normally he about Rs. 74. There would be little difficulty in 
prescribing specifications for the two classes. Dryness is deter¬ 
mined by the sodium chloride content. Again as will be seen 
from the results of analyses carried out at the Government Test 
House, Alipore (Tables No. 2 and 3), a salt with a high sodium 
chloride content is seldom a dirty salt and has therefore a low 
percentage of colour. The main test, therefore would be the 
sodium chloride content. Such a test should present no practical 
difficulty and has, in fact, been adopted in Japan for the grading 
of salt. If necessary however colour tests could be prescribed in 
addition. Grain is mainly a question of milling and presents no 
great difficulty. Speaking generally, we consider that subject to 
further expert advice the first class of salt should contain on the 
basis of the method of calculation employed in the analyses given 
in paragraph 4 not less than 97 per cent, sodium chloride and the 
second class not less than 92 per cent. We attach great importance 
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to this proposal. For it would be extremely difficult f'or Govern¬ 
ment to fix a separate price for each class of imported salt or indeed 
to regulate the supply to the market demand. Further, with a 
uniform quality of salt and sufficient publicity afforded to the 
price levels, it appears to us that competition among retailers is 
likely to be enhanced and the possibility of the exploitation of 
the consumer considerably diminished. An additional advantage 
to the consumer lies in the fact that the quality of the salt is 
guaranteed, so that in point of sodium chloride content he obtains 
fair value for his money. It may be objected that a scheme of 
this nature involves hardship to the consumer in that his_ selec¬ 
tion is limited. We have found however that in tlie Districts 
generally speaking only two grades of salt are sold, viz-, Aden 
and Liverpool. Further we have satisfied ourselves from the 
evidence of dealers that salt of the required specification would be 
readily accepted and would in every way satisfy the present 
requirements of the market. 

83. In our opinion therefore the establishment of a system. of 
control in the Bengal market will not merely provide an effective 
„ .. , method of assistance to the Indian Salt in- 

.xSiST dS-SSrfiS d “ str y *>« “T" of 

wholesale and retail by reducing the opportunities tor specula- 
pi'iees. tion among dealers. It is impossible 

however to state precisely to what extent the consumer will benefit 
from our proposal. The figures of wholesale and retail prices as 
published in official reports are entirely inadequate for our purpose. 
We have no means of judging the reliability of tbe sources from 
which those figures are obtained or of the methods by which they 
are collected. Frequently they represent simply arithmetical 
averages of prices in each district and do not take account of the 
quantities sold at different prices or of the cost of transport to 
different localities in the district. Obvious anomalies occur. We 
have found cases in which the retail price in a district is shown as 
below the wholesale rate: in other cases the wholesale rate in 
stations outside Calcutta is below the Calcutta price. Occasionally 
too it would appear that the wholesale rate quoted is the rate at 
which the dealer buys not the rate at which he sells. Retail rates 
are given in seers to* the rupee. Since the ordinary monetary unit 
of purchase is an anna or fraction of an anna, it is clear that .such 
quotations must bo misleading and in our opinion they approximate 
much more closely to wholesale than to true retail rates. So far 
as we were able to ascertain the retail trade in salt resembles retail 
trade in other commodities in that where the monetary unit is 
low and the turnover is small profits are on a high scale to cover 
overhead charges. The scale of profit differs very much in 
different localities and the cause of variation and in particular the 
relation of wholesale to retail rates are matters which admit of no 
general explanation. Each locality presents a separate problem 
and any suggestions for the reduction of retaileis’ profits would 
require an intensive study of the prices and conditions of each local 
market. 
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84. We are satisfied, however, from a general review of the cir¬ 
cumstances with regard to the supply and sale of salt in different 
parts of India that in those areas where some 
sumer!™ 1 W ‘ U bene6t C ° n ' kind of ^ntrol over prices now exists by 
reason of Government producing the salt or 
having the option of buying it, the position of the consumer is more 
satisfactory than in other parts where there is no control. In 
Northern India, under Government’s cost price policy, stability of 
initial prices has been secured and this, combined with unrestricted 
issue under the indent system, has been sufficient in normal times 
when supplies are adequate to restrict the wholesale dealers’ profits 
to a reasonable figure. Similarly in Madras, under the system of 
modified excise and the competitive conditions which prevail among 
the large number of small manufacturers, profits tend to be 
moderate. In Bombay, on the other hand, where production and 
sale is in the hands of excise licensees subject to no control by 
Government, the manufacturers’ profits are higher, especially in 
the areas near Bombay where there is little risk of competition from 
salt manufactured elsewhere. In Bengal where the consumer 
depends for his salt on the uncontrolled operations of large im¬ 
porters the situation is practically the same or perhaps worse on 
account of the opportunities of speculation afforded by the frequent 
variations in import prices. In the case of a commodity like salt 
which is a necessary of life and in the price of which the duty 
forms so large an element, Government have a special responsibility 
for ensuring that prices are reduced to the lowest possible level. 
We have proposed a system of control primarily in the interests of 
Indian manufacturers of salt, but it is no small part of our case 
that the consumer will derive from it the advantages we have 
indicated. 


85. A further advantage of control is that the acquisition of 
another source of supply would be of considerable assistance in 
checking speculation in salt in Upper India, 
Control would also faei- liable to occur whenever the output 

in Northern India. ox the tSambhar works appears likely to tall 

below normal. A recent example of this 
occurred in 1928-29. It is unnecessary to examine the causes at 
any length. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that in 1927 
owing to an unfortunate calculation on the part of Government 
of the reserves which it was necessary to maintain at Sambhar 
production in the following season was considerably restricted. 
Speculators were quick to take advantage of the position. As soon 
as the contraction of output became known, indents poured in and 
although indenting was stopped by order of Government at the 
end of November 1928 orders had by that time been accepted which 
it has been impossible to execute even up to the present time. 
The position was aggravated by the disastrous floods of' 1929 which 
destroyed over ten lakhs of maunds. Throughout the whole of 1929 
it was quite common for dealers to secure profits of Bs. 50 to Rs. GO 
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on a wagon of 2b7| maunde In December 11*29 we are told the 
profit per wagon touched D: 80. In circumstances of this nature 
the control of an additional source of supply would have been 
invaluable to Government. There is evidence to suggest that there 
is a considerable market in the United Provinces and >n Bihar 
which though normally consuming Sambhar salt is prepared tc sub¬ 
stitute foreign salt at a favourable price. At the time when this 
shortage of Sambhar salt occurred owing to the manipulations of 
flic Sail Importers’ Association the price of foreign salt was still 
high. We have it on the evidence of dealers at Sambhar that had 
Government been in a position to import foreign salt at a reasonable 
price the position of speculators in Sambhar salt would have been 
precarious. It is clear that with a premium of nearly 5 annas a 
inaund on Sambhar salt the area in which seaborne salt could 
compete would have been enlarged very considerably and would 
have tended to equalise the demand for Sambhar salt with the 
supply, thus limiting the opportunities to speculators. 

8G. It will be observed that there is nothing in our proposals 
which is inconsistent with the present policy of Government. 

Indeed this development may he regarded 
Control consistent with HS 1K>t . eswarv to give full effect to the present 
piesent po icy o ovem n)u y 1(K | fi 0 f administration in Upper India. 

Government’s salt policy aims at stabiliz¬ 
ing the initial price at a level not in excess of the oosf of produc¬ 
tion and at maintaining that price unchanged for lengthy periods. 
In order to prevent fluctuations in costs which might defeat this 
policy and also with a view' to reduce costs to the lowest possible 
figure Government attempts to stabilize the demand for each 
source of supply. But so long as salt can be imported by sea into 
Bengal and sold with no Government control beyond wliat is neces¬ 
sary to protect Government’s revenue interests the attempt to 
stabilize demand for each source of supply cannot he fully effective. 
Even at present the markets for Sambhar salt and foreign salt 
overlap and the demand for Eajputana salt is to some extent 
dependent on the price of foreign salt. We have been informed 
that in consequence of the recent reduction in price Aden kurkuteh 
salt is being sold in competition witli Sambhar salt as far afield as 
Agra. If the manufacture of fine white crushed salt is under¬ 
taken by Government without some control of imported salt 
stabilization of demand becomes impossible. Logically therefore 
the assumption of control by Government is merely an extension 
or development of the present price policy. Since the proposals are 
in general accord with Government’s existing policy, administra¬ 
tive arrangements should present no great difficulty and it should 
be possible to introduce the scheme with little modification of 
existing arrangements for distribution. Subject to satisfactory 
price quotations, the existing import agencies might be utilized by 
Government for the purchase and delivery of foreign salt. The 
indent system already in force in Upper India would he followed 
in effecting initial sales. 
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87. It is perhaps necessary to explain here the working of this 
system. In Northern India the policy pursued by Government in 


Salt policy of Govern¬ 
ment in Northern India 
described. 


respect of the sources under its control is 
as follows. The price of salt is calculated 
to cover the average cost of production of 
the different works considered together. 


The present prices charged are at Khewra 4 annas 6. pies, at Sam- 
bhar 5 annas and at Pachbadra T'Tuiii'as a maund. With a view 
to avoiding speculation these prices are changed as seldom as 
possible. Salt is sold to the public in wagon loads only, each 
wagon load containing 267j maunds. The first step to be taken 
by a purchaser is to submit his application at an authorised trea¬ 
sury, sub-treasury or post office notified by the Commissioner, at the 
same time depositing the duty on and the price of the salt applied 
for together with all miscellaneous charges such as bagging, 
weighment, etc. An indent is then prepared and forwarded by the 
officer in charge of the Treasury to the Assistant Commissioner. 
This officer checks the indent and if it is found to be in order, an 
authority for the issue of salt is prepared and forwarded to the 
Superintendent in charge of the store. The salt is then loaded 
and despatched by rail direct to the consignee or his nominee, the 
railway receipt being sent by post freight to pay. All indents are 
registered and salt is despatched according to the priority of such 
indents, if a person desire's to obtain salt under the credit system 
it is necessary for him to deposit with the Commissioner security 
for payment and to execute an agreement in the approved form. 
Payment of price and duty is then postponed for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding 6 months from the period when it becomes due. A trader 
availing himself of the credit system is required to forward his 
indents direct to the Assistant Commissioner, who maintains a 
pass book for each credit, enters all issues therein and sees that 
the accounts are duly adjusted at the expiry of the six months' 
credit. This system could be readily adopted to the sale of salt 
iu Calcutta. 


88. It is obvious that iu existing circumstances any attempt at 
direct control of retail sale by Government would he impossible, 
Even control of wholesale prices at district 
Difficulties of control- headquarters presents very grave difficulties, 
mg prices. The necessity of maintaining adequate 

supplies at large centres implies the construction of extensive 
warehouses and the capital cost of these together with the cost 
of maintenance and staff and the additional expense involved in 
storing and issuing the salt, might not improbably result in an 
increase rather than a reduction of salt prices. A system of 
wholesale agents appointed by Government working on commission 
might he more satisfactory. The system was partially introduced 
in the post-war years, but was never given a fair trial. It is 
however difficult for Government to obtain the right class of agent 
or to exercise effective control over him, while suspicion of appoint¬ 
ments being made for political reasons creates constant friction. 
We consider therefore that at any rate in the early stages if 
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Government control is introduced, it should extend no further than 
io sale c.r-ship or eai-golah in Calcutta or f.o.r. works in the case of 
the Northern India factories. 

89. We may now sum up the advantages which the control of 
imported salt may he expected tc secure. For the Indian manufac¬ 
turer a fair price will he ensured, sufficient 
summarised* 3 ° f C ° ntr ° to give a reasonable return on investment 
where manufacture is carried out on econo¬ 
mic lines. This price would be no higher than that at which salt 
may be expected to be obtained over a series of years and would be 
considerably below' that which the consumer has had to pay on an 
average during the past five years. No burden will thereby be 
thrown on the consumer: on the contrary he will be protected from 
exploitation by combines of foreign manufacturers. By stabilizing 
prices and standardizing quality, speculation will be minimised and 
prices further reduced. Finally, by acquiring an additional 
source of supply Government may be in a position to make good 
shortages in Upper India, which from time to time in the past 
have given rise to speculation and high prices in the markets nor¬ 
mally served by the Bajputana works. 
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Agency of Control. 

00. In the preceding chapters we have assumed for convenience 
of discussion that control would he exercised by Government. But 

r, , the question whether control should be in 

Government agency on- ■» ? , » 

suitable for distribution lift nits of (jcovcrnniGii t or of S 01 X 16 otliGr 

agency involves important issues which 
have a direct bearing on our proposals. It is necessary therefore 
to examine this question more closely. At th ■ present time so far 
as sale and distribution form a part of Government’s responsibility 
in connection with salt, the primary agency in this respect is the 
Central Board of Revenue. Without desiring in any way to mini¬ 
mise the important results which have been obtained by Govern¬ 
ment’s action in the past, it is necessary to point out that Govern¬ 
ment is perhaps not the best agency for the sale of this important 
commodity. The Central Board of Revenue is primarily concerned 
with the control of revenue collection and the distribution of salt 
on commercial lines may not unreasonably he regarded as alien 
to its proper function. We may admit that under our proposals 
in so far as the sale of salt is a public monopoly, distribution on 
strictly commercial lines is impossible since a limit must be 
imposed on the profits. Even so, it does not appear impossible to 
devise some machinery which, while free to a large extent from the 
defects of Government control, is yet more responsive to modern 
commercial conditions. 

91. Much has been said regarding the defects of Government 
control of industries and these are so generally recognised that it is 

Inherent defects of P ei ^ a P s superfluous to deal with the subject 
Government control. any length. Government is admittedly 

conservative and slow to move; its financial 
interests in the salt industry are mainly revenue interests and it is 
not directly concerned with questions affecting the interests of the 
consumer, save in so far as serious abuses may give rise to public 
discontent. Further all matters connected with the salt adminis¬ 
tration are the subject of continuous political discussion. Political 
considerations therefore cannot be entirely excluded and decisions 
which should be taken on purely commercial grounds run the risk 
of being postponed so that the political atmosphere may not be 
disturbed. Moreover the general state of Government finances 
cannot he without effect on the financial management of the Salt 
Department and in times of stringency suggestions may be made in 
audit or otherwise regarding the stocks of salt maintained, which 
may not. always be easy to resist. Finally it appears to us that the 
complexity of modern large scale distribution is such that no Gov¬ 
ernment Department could spare the time nor would it have the 
necessary experience to introduce modern methods of distribution. 

( 73 ) 
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\)2. Apart troiu tire substantial reduction in price which as we 
have shewn in the previous chapter may be anticipated from the 
introduction of control in the Bengal market. 
Possible further reduc- involving stabilization of initial prices and 

wholesale 1 to rethpnce^ ^ hir *^ r reductions as may result from 
increased production with consequent 
economy in manufacture, it appears to us that under existing 
methods of control no considerable decrease in the price of salt can 
be looked for. If efforts are to be made to secure to the consumer 


a still lower level of prices, it will be necessary to explore the 
possibilities of reduction in two different directions. The first of 
these concerns the relation of wholesale to retail prices. But any 
system designed to secure a reasonable relation of wholesale to 
retail prices implies the control of wholesale prices at destination 
and an abandonment of the existing policy under which owing to 
competitive conditions price at any given locality is determined by 
initial price, freight and incidental expenses. The principle now 
in favour among Trusts and Combines which hold a monopoly or 
quasi monopoly of sale is to fix their price at a level which while 
consistent with their standard of profit ensures the maximum con¬ 
sumption and is not so high as to encourage competition from new 
sources of supply. Obviously this principle cannot be applied 
without change in the case of a commodity such as salt where the 
demand is relatively inelastic. But in so far as cost of production 
is not accepted as the basis of local prices, it appears that the 
methods of commercial distribution present certain advantages. In 
other words the problem of price level should be envisaged not as a 
local problem depending on the cost of production but as a general 
problem for the whole market supplied. The object to be aimed 
at should be to secure for the whole market the lowest average price 
consistent with the costs of management and local prices should be 
determined with this object in view. 


The advantages of replacing a system of wholesale prices 
determined by initial price, freight and incidental expenses by a 
system which subordinates local advantages to the good of the 
country as a whole become more readily apparent when we consider 
the relation between wholesale and retail rates. In our report on 
the match industry we drew attention to the effect of the monetary 
unit on retail prices. We are satisfied that the same effect is 
apparent in the ietail price of salt where sale is by the whole seer 
or whole measure Tim position is however complicated by the fact 
that the lowest monetary unit employed is very small, in Madras 
1 pie and in other parts of India H pies. Further, the unit of 
weight is itself subject to division. At the same time where the 
lowest monetary unit is employed, if appears to us that any varia¬ 
tion in the weight of salt supplied is so considerable that the position 
of the retailer of salt is not greatly different from the match dealer. 
In other words the retailer’s profit is generally customary but may 
be largely increased or slightly diminished by the pitch of wholesale 
rates. It would follow therefore that an increase in the wholesale 


rate need not necessarily mean an increase of the retail rate. 
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On the other hand a small decrease of the wholesale rate may 
in certain localities result in a considerable reduction in retail 
prices. The question of the relation of wholesale to retail prices 
offers a fruitful field of investigation with the possibility of con¬ 
siderable advantage to the consumer. 

93. It is possible that such a system may result in a general 
levelling up of wholesale rates in localities in proximity to the 
areas of supply, though retail rates may not 
geographical 5 advantage!? necessarily be affected. It is sometimes 
urged that the consumer in the vicinity of 
salt works has a natural right to the advantages of his geographical 
position and that any attempt to increase the price charged in such 
an area would he manifestly unfair. On reflection however it will 
he seen that the local consumer has little claim to obtain his salt 
at a price much below that charged in more distant markets. For 
if a manufacturer supplied only the local market, his output would 
be curtailed to such an extent as to increase his costs very largely. 
As an illustration we may give the figures which have already been 
set out for the Khewra salt mine. We have found that if the 
output is increased so as to meet the demand of the Bengal market 
for crushed salt, the all round cost, of production would fall to 
2 annas .10 pies per nutund. This would justify a reduction in the 
price of rock salt from the present figure of 4 annas 6 pies per maund 
to 2 annas 10 pies. This reduction would however have been 
brought about not by any increase in local demand but by the 
supply of crushed salt to Bengal. So far as the question of natural 
rights arises at all, the consumer in Bengal would appear to have 
a prior claim to all economies resulting from increased production. 
This is indeed recognized iu most modern commercial systems of 
distribution where a higher price is charged in the home market 
than in more distant spheres of operation. In the same way there 
is no intrinsic reason why a consumer of crushed salt nearer the 
source of supply should obtain his salt cheaper than a consumer 
at a greater distance. For to some extent Government themselves 
are responsible for concentrating manufacture in particular areas 
and no natural right therefore arises in favour of consumers 
located nearer the centres of production. Tn our view the claims 
of individuals or classes of the community arising from their 
geographical position have no bearing on the subject. The ques¬ 
tion of price must be determined on modern commercial principles, 
modified so far as is necessary to meet the requirements of a situa¬ 
tion where the commodity involved is a necessary of life and the 
system of sale a complete monopoly. 


94. The second direction in which some possibility of reduction 
in price occurs is in connection with the sale of salt by the packet. 

II. Paoketing salt. ^ have already referred to the fact that 
the monetary unit employed m the retail 
price of salt is very small. We ourselves had no difficulty in 
purchasing one pie’s worth of salt on several occasions in the Madras 
Presidency receiving in exchange paper packets of salt of various 
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sizes. Our investigations led us to the conclusion that in these 
small sales, the profits received were high, the pie rate being 80 
per cent, or more in excess of Ihe anna rate, while the latter is of 
course very considerably in excess of the rupee rate or the wholesale 
rate. With so large a margin of profit there seems a distinct com¬ 
mercial possibility of placing on the market packets of salt of a 
fixed weight and selling throughout the country at a uniform price, 
dealers being remunerated on a commission or discount basis. 

95. We believe that there can be no reasonable doubt that if the 
question of the relation of wholesale to retail prices is to be fully 
explored and its possibilities realized and if 
These reductions not Ka \ e 0 f sa ft by the packet at a uniform 

ment control. price is to be undertaken on a large scale. 

Government is not the best agency of distri¬ 
bution. For it is clear that as a preliminary to extending 
distribution in these directions Government’s cost price policy 
would require reconsideration. For with a system of free at desti¬ 
nation wholesale quotations there could he no guarantee that even 
the average price received was not in excess of cost including freight 
and incidental charges. There are obvious political advantages in 
the present cost price policy, both from the point of view of Govern¬ 
ment and of the Legislative Assembly and a change may be con¬ 
sidered inherently undesirable. If then it is considered desirable 
to explore the possibilities of further price reduction the only 
alternative is to entrust the purchase of imported salt and the 
distribution of all salt in Upper India to a commercial undertaking 
organized on the lines of a public utility company. Government 
would then he in a position to retain its existing cost price policy 
by selling direct to such an undertaking at cost price. Apart how¬ 
ever from the question of policy we believe that it would be quite 
impossible for Government to undertake the sale of salt on a system 
of free at destination prices not necessarily corresponding to cost 
of production plus cost of transport, and incidental charges hut 
determined mainly by the relation between wholesale and retail 
prices. One of the great advantages of the present system is that 
it secures mobility of supply. It is open to a trader to transport 
his salt from the works to that locality in which the most profitable 
sale can be secured. Local shortages are thus prevented and any 
tendency to excessive local prices checked. If destination is deter¬ 
mined at the time of sale, this mobility to a large extent disap¬ 
pears. It is true that local shortages can be made good from 
neighbouring districts, hut this results in double handling of the 
salt with a considerable consequential increase in cost. Obviously 
therefore Government must take measures to ensure that local 
shortages do not occur. The possibility of establishing Govern¬ 
ment warehouses at District Headquarters on an extensive scale 
may he ruled out. Not only would the capital cost lie so high as 
to affect the price of salt materially, hut the charges for the main¬ 
tenance of the depots and the double handling involved in storing 
and removing the salt would he high. The only alternative would 
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be a system of wholesale agents appointed by Government and 
working on commission. As we have already stated such a system 
is not likely to he effective. Nor do we believe that such agents if 
appointed by Government would be of the stamp required to investi¬ 
gate complicated questions regarding the relation of wholesale and 
retail prices. .Further if the sale of pocketing salt is to be undei- 
taken, unless heavy additional freight charges are to be incurred, 
the work of pocketing will have to be undertaken at convenient 
centres and work of this nature would be better and more cheaply 
undertaken by a commercial concern. W e are forced then to the 
conclusion that no further considerable reduction in price other 
than the reductions indicated in the Bengal market is possible 
under the present system of control and if the possibilities involved 
in the variation of wholesale price at different centres, the adjust¬ 
ment of wholesale to retail prices and the sale of packetted salt are 
to he explored some other agercy than Government must he em¬ 
ployed. It is of course impossible in this report to set forth in 
full the constitution and functions of such an agency or Board, 
since these will doubtless change in the light of experience gained. 
We propose, however, to indicate the general lines on which a 
marketing Board might he constituted. 

96. Since the Board would work so far as possible on commercial 
lines, it is obviously desirable that it should be constituted as a 

limited liability Company, on the lines of 
Marketing Board: public utility companies. The first essential 

j s that gome inducement should he offered to 
the Board to secure that retail prices are fixed at the lowest possible 
limit. As in public utility companies profits would be limited, but 
it might be possible to arrange that some additional share in profits 
should accrue when as the result of economies in distribution the 
wholesale weighted average price of salt (excluding freight and 
incidental charges) was below a certain figure. 

97. It is obvious that if such a Board were constituted it would 
he necessary to entrust it with the sale not only of white crushed 

salt but of all salt in Upper India. Any 

Area of operation. other arrangement would involve competi¬ 
tion between the Board and Government with constantly shifting 
areas of supply. Owing to the different systems of manufacture 
and sale in Madras and Bombay and the fact that individual lessees 
have acquired certain rights and usages we would not extend the 
operations of the Board to these provinces. 

98. In purchasing its requirements preference will he given to 
Indian salt. Purchase from the Northern India sources of supply 

will he at cost price, since this is the 
Purchase. accepted policy of Government. Aden, 

Karachi or Okha salt will he purchased at the fair selling price 
already proposed. Foreign salt will he purchased only to the extent 
to which the demand cannot be supplied from Indian sources at the 
prices which have been indicated. In all cases salt will only he 
purchased if it conforms to the prescribed specifications in regard 
to sodium chloride content, coloui and grain. 
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99. As already indicated, sale would be conducted through local 

agents on a commission basis. It may be impossible to control re- 

TIT , , , .... tail sale directly, but wholesale prices would 

Wholesale distribution. , n i-i 1 i i 

ob iixGd bv the .Board at which each local 


agent would sell. Such prices would not necessarily represent cost 
plus expenses of delivery hut might be so arranged as to level to 
some extent inequalities in price resulting from the location of the 
different markets. Wholesale prices would however be adjusted as 
far as possible so as to ensure no more than reasonable profits on 
retail, Further, since the Hoard would hold a complete monopoly 
of supply, it would be possible in course of time to bring considerable 
pressure to bear on retail dealers whose prices were found to be 


■excessive. 


100. Clearly safeguards must be provided against profiteering, 
mismanagement and inefficiency which might result in the exploi¬ 
tation of the consumer or cause hardship by 
' the insufficiency of supply. Further, in the 

case of a commodity such as salt which bears a heavy duty, (iov- 
ernment cannot entirely divest itself of its responsibility. There 
must therefore be permanent Government representation on the 
Board of Directors, with a Government right of veto either general 
•or under prescribed circumstances. As already stated, the Board 
should work on the lines of a public utility company the rate of 
profit being limited and related to the total consumption of salt in 
Upper India. Surplus profits should be funded and utilised for 
stabilizing or reducing the price of salt. It may also be necessary 
to prescribe the exteiit to which various interests may be represented 
in the management or control, oi to restrict the amount of share 
capital which may be held by any individual or class. Further, 
machinery may be required for the settlement of disputes between 
the Board, Government or the manufacturer. 


Government control as 
■ a provisional measure. 


101. We do not suggest that such a Board can be constituted 
immediately or that if constituted its machinery can bo organized 
save after a lapse of considerable time. 
Further, the full advantages of such control 
might not be realised for some years. We 
cannot overlook the fact that in the initial stages local shortages 
may occur and the interests of the consumer may be partly defeated 
by collusion between wholesale agents and retail traders. On the 
whole, however, we consider that with proper supervision and con¬ 
trol a system of distribution of this nature, if it could be established, 
is the only means of reducing the price of salt generally throughout 
Northern India though, as we have seen, important advantages 
can be secured in the Bengal market by a system of Government 
control. In the meantime we are impressed by the fact that before 
such a Board can be constituted and while Government's survey of 
the possibilities of extending the sources of supply of railborne salt 
is in progress, a real danger exists that the salt works at Karachi, 
Okha and perhaps even the smaller works at Aden may be crushed 
•our of existence by the pressure of foreign competition. We have 
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found that the retention of these sources is justifiable provided no 
heavy burden is thrown on the country since they afford some 
additional employment to Indian labour and serve to retain in the 
country some profit which would otherwise accrue to foreign manu¬ 
facturers. Moreover, some portions of the Bengal market must, we 
consider, be always supplied more economically by sea than by 
railborne salt. It is therefore desirable to assist these undertakings 
if this can be effected at no great cost to the counfry. By intro¬ 
ducing control into the Bengal market we believe that not only can 
an economic price be assured to Indian manufacturers but also 
the consumers’ interests will be safeguarded, and prices averaged 
over a considerable period will decrease. We propose, therefore, 
as much in the interests of the consumer as of the Indian industry 
that Government should at once assume control of imported salt 
and should also standardise the qualities of common crushed and 
superfine salt. Foreign salt should be purchased at the lowest 
price obtainable to the extent to which the requirements of the 
market cannot be met from Indian sources. Indian seaborne salt 
should he purchased at the fair selling price which we have indi¬ 
cated, and efforts should he made to popularise the use of railborne 
salt from Khevvra and Sambhar by the reduction of railway freights 
and possibly by the quotation of a lower rate for crushed than for 
uncrushed salt. A standard price for each of the two grades of 
salt imported by sea should be fixed, which should be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the economic price suggested by us, viz., Rs. 66 per 
100 maunds e*-ship Calcutta for second grade salt and between 
Rs. 7 and Rs. 8 more for salt oi tiie first grade. After defraying 
the cost of administration any surplus profits should be funded 
for the purpose of stabilising the price of salt, which should not 
he changed save at lengthy intervals. The present system of 
supply on indent should remain unchanged and no attempt should 
be made, so long as control remains with Government, to interfere 
with the existing system of distribution through wholesale and 
retail traders. Government already has sufficient golas for the 
storage of salt and the proposals made are in general accordance 
with Government’s salt administration in Northern India. It 
should he possible therefore to assume control with no undue delay. 
If these arrangements are introduced we are confident that though 
the maximum benefits which might accrue from a marketing Board 
constituted on commercial lines may not he secured, a considerable 
impetus will be given to the Indian salt industry and appreciable 
relief afforded to the consumer of salt in the Bengal market. 
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Miscellaneous. 

102. It is not part of our proposals that the control of the salt 
trade should operate to prevent the import of various brands of 
proprietary salts. These are imported in 
Scope of control defined. tins and pack ages and there should be no 

difficulty in arranging that salt in packages below a certain weight 
should continue to be imported and sold by private agency. This 
class of salt is generally of better quality and more expensive than 
the bulk of the salt in the Bengal market and the cost of packeting 
is considerable. It appears to us therefore that there is little 
danger of the objects of control being defeated by a provision of 
this nature. In ports other than Chittagong and Calcutta crushed 
salt is imported in very small quantities and there is no reason 
why control should be extended to such ports. The question of 
control in Rangoon will, as we have already stated, be considered 
separately. As regards salt other than fine white crushed salt 
at present imported into Calcutta, this falls into two classes, white 
kurkuteh and brown Bombay kurkutch. For white kurkutch the 
arrangements we have proposed generally hold good. The differ¬ 
ence in the fair selling price of kurkutch and crushed salt consist 
in the cost of crushing, which is estimated at Rs. 4 per 100 maunds. 
Deducting this the fair selling price becomes Rs. 02 per 100 maunds 
ex ship Calcutta and the price at which Government should be 
prepared to purchase Rs. 59-11 per 100 maunds. Subject to com¬ 
pliance with specifications as regards sodium chloride and colour, 
we propose that this price should be paid for Indian (including 
Aden) white kurkulch. Brown Bombay kurkutch which is the 
refuse of the salt made in the Bombay Presidency is used in parts 
of Bengal mainly for religions reasons. There are indications, as 
already stated in paragraph 1" that when the price of white kur¬ 
kutch is fixed at a reasonable level the use of this inferior Bombay 
salt will gradually disappear. Meanwhile since the use of Bombay 
salt is confined to a limited area in Bengal there should he no 
difficulty, if control is established, in arranging to purchase it from 
Bombay at the best price available and distribute it to dealers in 
the localities concerned. 

109. Of the four salt factories in Aden, there are the property 
of Indians and the fourth is a private company of which Messrs. 

Burgeralla, an Italian firm, are the proprie 
Works* 1011 ° f A<i<U toTR - Signor Burgeralla was the pioneer of 
salt manufacture at Aden and it is owing to 
his experience and enterprise that this industry has now established 
itself on a firm footing. The Aden Salt Works of which Messrs. 
Burgeralla are the proprietors were established in 1904, some seven 
or eight years before any of the other firms commenced operations. 
Tinder the terms of the agreement with Government, the Aden Salt 
Works are debarred from selling their salt locally and depend 

( 80 ) 
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entirely on the Indian market. In these circumstances any dis¬ 
crimination against this Company in favour of Indian Companies, 
such as has been suggested to us by some of the applicant com¬ 
panies, would manifestly be unfair. At the same time we feel that 
our recommendations must be in conformity with the general 
policy which governs the conditions under which public assistance 
is granted to industries. We have recommeuded that Government 
should purchase salt subject to its conforming to certain definite 
specifications from all Indian companies at a fixed price. W o 
recommend that the same guarantee should extend to the Aden Salt 
Works provided that the Company is formed and registered under 
the Indian Companies Act, 11118, that it lias a share capital the 
amount of which is registered in the Memorandum of Association 
in rupees and such proportion of the Directors as the Governor 
General in Council has by general or special order prescribed in 
this behalf consists of Indians. * 

104. There is one other mailer to which reference must he made, 
provision of shipping facilities for salt at Karachi. As 
we have Seen the lighterage and other 
Shinning facilities at ,.|iurges amount at Karachi to about Ks. 2 
Karachi. a ton against the figure for the Indo-Aden 

Works of 1,5 annas 0 pies. A hope has been expressed by manu¬ 
facturers at Karachi that the provision of improved shipping facili¬ 
ties might, by expediting despatch, result in a considerable reduction 
in these charges resulting in an improvement in the general position 
of the salt trade. At present the Grax Company and the Star 
Company are served by a stonebunder adjoining the Grax Works. 
The channel from this is shallow and shipment can only take place 
at high tide. In country boats the total amount which can he 
shipped is about 100 tons a day, hut with shallow draught barges 
about 250 tons a day can he shipped. It is clear that the activities of 
these two companies so far as export is concerned are much circums¬ 
cribed since when tides are suitable, if may not always he possible to 
secure a steamer to Calcutta, while in any case the amount of any 
one consignment must be limited. The other point of shipment is 
the Government pier adjoining the Maurypur Works. This is some 
four miles distant from the Grax Works and rather further from 
the Star Works, but is suitable for all other works and for any 
future works which might be established on the undeveloped area 
to the west of Maurypur. The Grax Salt Company has put forward 
three schemes for the improvement of shipping facilities at the 
stonebunder— 

(1) Dredging the channel so as to admit of loading at all tides. 

(2) The construction of a ropeway across the harbour to the 

west wharf. 

(8) The prolongation of the jetty into deep water. 

As regards the first of these we understand that the danger of 
the channel rapidly silting up is considerable and that the maiii- 

i» 
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tenance charges would be very high. The Port Trust authorities 
are not in favour of tho scheme and Messrs, lirax Limited have now 
withdrawn the proposal. As regards the proposed ropeway, the 
ground has not heen inspected by engineers nor lias any professional 
advice been taken or estimates framed. It is clear therefore that 
at this stage, the scheme cannot claim any consideration. As 
regards the third proposal, we have received from the Chief Engi¬ 
neer, Port Trust, an estimate amounting Its. 2,40,800 and the 
service and maintenance charges are estimated at its. 25,792 per 
annum. At the present rate of wharfage, to cover the annual 
service and maintenance charges an annual export of 82,554 tons 
of salt from the (Lax and Star Works would he required. A fourth 
scheme has been proposed, namely, to extend and improve the 
Government pier at Manrypur and to re-open and widen the 
channel, so as to provide for the handling of salt for export from 
all salt works at Karachi. This is the, scheme favoured by the 
Port Trust. The initial cost is estimated at Rs. .1,72,200 and the 
service and maintenance charges at Its. 18,512. At present 
wharfage rates, it would require the export of 59,238 tons of salt 
to cover these charges. Erom the financial point of view this 
scheme presents the greatest advantage. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the lirax and Star Works would he placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with other works in that the lead 
from their works is considerable; the construction of about four 
miles of tramway would he necessary and tire upkeep of this and 
the rolling stock would involve additional expense. It has there¬ 
fore been suggested that a possible solution might, he found, if the 
Port Trust were prepared to construct and undertake the manage¬ 
ment of all the branch lines from the different works to the pier, 
charging each works a flat rale per ton of salt carried regardless 
of distance and also provide for the transport of the salt from pier 
to ship. We have not received any estimate of the haulage charges 
on such connecting lines, but on the basis of the figures supplied 
by the Port Trust, it appears probable that there would be some 
margin between the cost of transport from works to ship if under¬ 
taken by the Port Trust on the lines suggested and the cost at 
present incurred by the different companies, provided an export of 
at least 100,090 tons annually was secured. 

It is clear that Port Trust author ities cannot he expected to 
provide shipping facilities if thereby they are involved in loss and 
it is essential therefore that the revenue derived from traffic, should 
he sufficient to cover the annual service and other charges on any 
improvements effected. The financial success of any of the pro¬ 
posed schemes must depend on the amount of salt exported. In 
the past owing to fluctuations in the Calcutta market it has been 
impossible to foresee the extent of the export trade and it has been 
for this reason that the Port Trust authorities have insisted on a 
Government guarantee before any scheme of improvement was 
initiated. We do not wish to be misunderstood on this point. 
Government cannot guarantee the extent of the export of salt, 
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without in certain circumstances involving itself In financial 
liability. A guarantee of this nature therefore amounts to a con¬ 
ditional bounty to the Karachi salt manufacturers and is therefore 
open to the objections explained in Chapter VI. The location of 
the works with reference to shipping facilities is obviously a matter 
which should be carefully considered by manufacturers before 
works are established and as we have pointed out at Aden all the 
salt works have their own piers and tramway systems. But if our 
proposals are accepted, Government will guarantee to purchase the 
whole output of Karachi manufacturers at the price which we have 
indicated, provided quality conforms to the specifications which may 
be laid down. It will then be for the Karachi manufacturers to 
determine the extent of their production and with exact knowledge 
of the export it should not be difficult for the Port Trust authorities 
to determine and undertake whatever improvements appear to be 
required by the trade. 


R. L. WALKER, 

Secretary. 

7th June, 1930. 


A. E. MATHIAS, 

President. 

J. MATTHAI, 

Member. 
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APPENDIX No. I. 

Memorandum of conclusions. 

1. The annual demand for salt in the areas normally served from 
Calcutta or Chittagong is approximately 500,000 tons, 

2. In the Bengal market the primary considerations by which tho 
quality of any particular class of salt is judged are whiteness, evenness of 
grain and absence of moisture. 

3. On the basis of these tests imported salt falls into two broad classes: — 

(a) Brine salt such as Liverpool and Hamburg salt, 

(b) Solar salt such as Port Said, Aden and other Red Sea salts. 

4. Apart from the qualities above mentioned, price is the determining 
factor in the demand for salt from any particular source of supply. The 
tendency in the last 40 years has been for the cheaper solar salts to replace 
brine salts. In this period the proportion of the market held by Liverpool 
salt has declined from 75 to 16 per cent. 

5. The price of salt in the Calcutta market has fluctuated violently. 
Freight constitutes almost half of the total cost of salt and any consider¬ 
able variation in freights must substantially affect salt prices, but the 
main cause of price fluctuations has been the operation of combines and 
dealers. 

6. On at least three occasions a combine has been formed with the 
ostensible object of stabilising prices but in reality to retain the market 
against new importers. The latest of these combines was the Salt Importers' 
Association of Bengal formed in 1927. This Association artificially main¬ 
tained salt prices at a high level during 1927 and 1928. 

7. A.bput 14 lakhs of tons of salt are produced annually in India. 

8. Of this a very large proportion is dirty and unsuitable for crushing. 

9. In Madras and Bombay manufacture is largely in the hands of 
private individuals operating on a comparatively small scale. In Upper 
India, the Rajputana sources of supply and the Punjab salt mines are 
worked by Government which thus holds a monopoly of supply and has tho 
means of regulating wholesale prices. 

10. Except in the salt mines of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, where rook salt is mined or quarried, the methods of manufacture 
are in essence the same throughout India, namely solar evaporation. 

11. The successful manufacture of salt by solar evaporation depends 
largely on climatic conditions, such as high temperature, the absence of 
rain and the prevalence of strong winds throughout the year. 

12. The whiteness of salt depends on its freedom from dirt. Dirt may be 
mixed with the salt from any of the following causes: — 

(1) the character of the soil constituting the crystallizing pan bed, 

(2) the absence of care in preparing the bed, 

(3) careless scraping and collection, 

(4) want of due precaution in storing, or 

(5) the prevalence of dust storms. 

13. Except the last these are all preventible causes and even the effects^ 
of dust storms can he mitigated by the erection of suitable sheds for storing 
and it therefore follows that white salt can be prepared at a cost in most 
parts of Tndia where brine of sufficient density is obtainable. 

14. The purity of salt depends largely on the care exercised in manufac¬ 
ture, in particular on the attention paid to the density of the brine at the 
time of crystallization and to the final washing of the salt. A non-porous 
bed for the crystallizing area is also essential, hut this can be secured by 
the use of artificial beds such as cement or asphalt beds. 

( 85 ) 
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15. We find therefore that salt of a quality suitable for consumption in 
the Bengal market can be manufactured by solar evaporation in any part 
of India where a brine supply is available either from the sea or from 
subsoil sources, the cost of manufacture necessarily varying according to 
local conditions. 

16 We find that Karachi and Okba enjoy certain natural advantages 
which primA facie indicate them as more suitable centres for the manulac- 
ture of fine white salt by solar evaporation. 

17. On a comparison of the results of the analysis and tests carried out 
at the Government Test House, Alipore, we find that Karachi and Okha 
salt is not inforior in sodium chloride content or colour to Aden salt and 
that rock salt from the Khewra mines when crushed compares favourably 
both in colour and sodium chloride content with Liverpool salt. 

18. Though we are satisfied that salt of the required quality can be 
produced in India, the present production is small amounting to about 
15,000 tons. 

19 On a review of local conditions, wo are satisfied that the output ot 
the existing works at Okha and Karachi could be increased to approximately 
160,000 tons annually. 

20 We consider also that the output of railborne salt (i.e. salt from 
Khewra, Sambhar and Pachbadra) could be increased by 150,000 tons and 
that this salt, if crushed, would be suitable for the Bengal-market. 

21. Assuming that Aden continues to import 180,000 tons, practically 
the whole demand of the Bengal market (500,000 tons) could be supplied 
by India and Aden. 

22. We find that the fair selling price of Indian (including Aden) second 
quality seaborne crushed salt in bulk is about Rs. 8 per ton ex-works: this 
salt would correspond in quality to the salt referred to in (b) of paragraph 3. 

23 Wo consider that the fair selling price for Khewra salt ex-works 
(excluding the cost of gunnies for packing) on a manufacture ot 60 lakbs 
maunds will be:— 

Uncruslied .... As. 2-6 pies per maund. 

Crushed.As. 3 2 P ies P er maund * 

24 Whatever may be Government’s interpretation of the treaties con¬ 
cerning the royalties payable to Indian States m connection with the 
manufacture of salt at Sambhar, we consider that from a commercial point 
of view a higher royalty than 8 annas a ton cannot be justified. We 
consider therefore that the fair selling price of Sambhar salt is about As. 2-8 
pies per maund uncrushed or As. 3-5 pies per maund for white crushed salt. 

25 We have taken the fair selling price of Indian seaborne salt in biilk 
as Rs. 8 per ton ex-works. To obtain the fair selling price f.o.r. Calcutta 
the following charges must be added : — 

(i) cost of transport from works to ship, 

( ii ) sea freight, 

(t'ii) landing charges from ship to golas, 

( iv) handling from gola to waggon. 

96 The cost of transporting salt from works to ship varies considerably 
in different places. At Aden this item amounts to 16 annas 6 pies, at 
Okha to Rs 1-13-2 and at Karachi to Rs. 2. Since the price at which the 
consumer may be expected to obtain his salt over a series of years is 
governed mainly by the cost of Red Sea salt, we take Re. 1 as the cost ot 
transport from works to ship. 

27 Sea freights also show considerable variation. Freight from Okha 
is at present Rs. 7-8-0 per ton, from Aden Rs. 7-8-0 and from Karachi Rs. 6 
We have been informed that these rates are low and over a period of years 
it appears to us safer to take a figure of Rs. 8. To> this have to he added 
incidental expenses amounting to 6 annas and brokerage m Calcutta 
amounting to 10 annas. 
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28. The total cost of removing salt from the ship to the Sulkea golas 
••amounts to Rs. 3-2-0 per ton. 

20. The charges to be incurred in connection with the storage in colas, 
woighment, bagging and final removal for despatch by rail amount to 
Its. 2-2-1 per ton. 

30. The price at which the consumer may normally expect to obtain 
seaborne salt is therefore 

Rs. A. P. 

Ex-works ........ 800 

F.O.B. .9 0 0 

Fee-ship .18 0 0 

Delivered in gola . . . . . . 21 2 0 

F.O.R. . 23 4 1 

This corresponds to a price of As. 13-9 pies per maund or approximately 
Rs. 86 per 100 maunds f.o.r, Calcutta. 

31. The question of reducing railway freights with a view to encouraging 
the import of crushed salt by rail into Calcutta has not as yet been consi¬ 
dered seriously by the railway authorities. 

32. We have examined representatives of the various railway administra¬ 
tions and it appears that with a view to enable railborne salt to compete 
with salt imported by sea the East Indian Railway in conjunction with the 
North-'Western Railway is ready to quote, a through rate of ‘1 pie per 
maund mile from TChewra to Calcutta or 11 annas per maund. For inter¬ 
mediate stations west of Calcutta they would quote a station to station 
rate equivalent to the all—in cost of transporting seaborne salt from works 
to rail Calcutta (this has been taken at 8 annas per maund) plus the existing 
rail freight from Calcutta. 

33. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway is willing to quote 
in conjunction with the East Indian Railway a minimum rate; oi -1 pic 
per maund mile from Sambhar, a rate equivalent to 8 annas a maund. No 
exact rates for intermediate traffic were quoted, but it was understood that 
these would he sufficiently low to attract this now traffic. 

34. The existing rate from Naupada to Calcutta is five annas and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway is prepared to quote the same rate from any 
other site on the East Coast nearer Calcutta at which a factory may be 
started, 

35. At these rates Khowra salt could be landed f.o.r. Calcutta at 
13 annas .10 pies per maund, and Sambhnr salt at IT annas 5 pies per maund. 

36. Allowing for the fact that Khowra salt approximates in quality to 
Liverpool salt' and that the latter fetches about Rs. 7-8-0 per 100 maunds 
more than solar salt, it appears that railborne salt can ho landed in Calcutta 
at a price not more than that at which the consumer on an average may 
expect to obtain seaborne salt. 

37. The question of the national interest may be considered from three 
points of view: — 

(a) the possibility of affording increased employment to Indian labour, 

(b) the possibility of retaining profits in the country and 

({■) the possibility of insuring against a shortage of fine white salt in 
time of war. 

38. Before considering these points the position of Aden in relation to 
India’s salt supply must be considered. On the civil side Aden is subordi¬ 
nate to the Government of Bombay. Three of the four salt works are in 
Indian hands and the industry is liable to Indian taxation. Most of 
the superior labour employed at Aden is Indian. Both Karachi and Olrha 
are equally liable with Aden to have, their line, of communication with 
Bengal interrupted in war time or to suffer from a shortage of shipping. 
From the, national point of view therefore we find that there is no ground 
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to discriminate between Aden and Karachi or, in view of the declared 
policy of the Government of India, Oil ha. 

89. As regards seaborne salt, vie., salt from Aden, Karachi and Ok ha, 
if the whole Bengal market (500,000 tons) were supplied from those sources 
the total labour forco required for this output would not amount to more 
than 4,000 and the additional employment alforded to Indian labour would 
not be large. 

40. Taking profit at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum tlio additional 
profit retained in the country would not exceed Its. 13 laklis. 

41. Since salt is normally transported by sea from Aden, Oklta and 
Karachi, the existence of adequate supplies at these sources would not 
necessarily guarantee Bengal against a shortage of white salt in war time. 

42. Wo conclude therefore that while the increased supply of seaborne 
salt from these sources is to some extent in the national interest, the 
advantage is not go great as to justify any drastic action. 

48. The development of the supply of railborne salt to the Bengal market 
however offers the following advantages: — 

(a) a guarantee against wav time shortage, 

( b ) additional traffic for railways, 

(c) a reduction in price of salt as the result of the increase in 

production, particularly at Ivhewra, 

44. Our conclusion is that in the national interest the Bengal market 
should be supplied ns far as possible by railborne salt, but that so far as 
this source of supply is insufficient, Indian seaborne salt, should be en¬ 
couraged provided that thereby no heavy burden is imposed on the country 
or tho consumer. 

45. We recommend that Government undertake a thorough survey of 
these sources of supply with a view to their development. 

46. We also recommend that the question of railway rates should be 
fully investigated with a view lo reducing the rates for salt to the lowest 
possible figuro. 

47. No development of Indian sources of supply of salt is possible until 
prices in tho Calcutta market are stabilised. 

48. As long as the import of salt remains in private hands, no stabilisa¬ 
tion of prices is possible. 

49. The first step therefore is for Government to introduce control of 
tho import of salt into Bengal. 

50. The effect of price variations due to causes outside the control of the 
importer might be neutralised by the formation out of profits of a fund 
to bo devoted to the maintenance of a standard price level. 

51. Such a step would be consistent with the general policy of Govern¬ 
ment Salt Administration in Bpper India and is indeed necessary to give 
full effect to it. 

52. Apart from the question of encouraging tbe manufacture of Indian 
salt, tbore are certain definite advantages in control. 

By price, stabilization the excessive profits of foreign manufacturers 
and middlemen would he eliminated. 

54. With additional sources of supply at its disposal Government may 
he in a position to make good at any rate to some extent local shortages 
such as recently occurred at Sambhar. 

55. It will he possible to standardise quality ensuring thereby better 
value to tbe consumer and removing one cause of speculation. 

56. Instability of price renders a protective duty inadvisable. 

57. A provision for off-setting duties would be necessary, but the varia¬ 
tions in price are so frequent and so extensive that no system of off-setting 
duties would be effective. 
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53. The l instant variations in duty would cause great market disturb¬ 
ance. Speculation would increase and the consumer would thereby be 
penalized heavily. 

59. Salt is a subject of continual political discussion and any system of 
off-setting duties adversely affecting the interests of the consumer would 
be inexpedient. 

60. The present production of fine white salt in India proper is in¬ 
considerable. A protective duty of even four annas a maund would mean 
a burden on the consumer in the Bengal market of nearly Its. 35 lakhs 
a year, which for many years to come would be out of all proportion to the 
advantages to he gained by the development of the industry. 

61. In the present state of competition by private importers, it is 
probable that this burden would be permanent. 

62. A system of bounties is impossible for much the same reasons. 

63. With prices so unstable, it would bo impossible to calculate either 
the rate or total amount of the bounty. 

64. Further, if a bounty were sanctioned, it would bo claimed by Aden 
also although the salt industry there is well established and has faced com¬ 
petition unaided for many years. 

65. Under a system of bounties or with a protective duty, it would be 
difficult to ensure the maintenance of the present standard of quality, a 
matter which is specifically roferred to in our terms of reference. 

G6, The Karachi manufacturers suggest that a minimum price shpuld be 
fixed for each class of foreign sait at present imported, calculated at the 
average rates realised during the 24 months ending in August 1920 and 
that sale below these rates should he penalised. 

67. This proposal is defective, since no standard oxists by which a 
minimum price could be fixed for salt imported from an entirely new source. 

68. Further, such a system would be easy to evade by means of secret 
commissions and rebates. 

69. We have considered whether the object of the Karachi manufacturer* 
could not be attained by Government assuming control of the import of 
foreign salt and selling it at a price high enough to allow Indian salt to 
obtain its fair selling price, Indian salt being imported and sold by the 
manufacturers freo of control at the best price available. But if this 
control was temporary, on its removal Indian salt would still be unable to 
face the peculiar competitive conditions which exist in this market. 

70. In any ease the burden on the consumer would bo out of all propor¬ 
tion to the national advantage gained by the encouragement of the Indian 
seaborne salt industry. 

71. Wo consider therefore that none of the ordinary methods of protec¬ 
tion is suitable in this case. 

72. We consider that Government would not bo the best agency for the 
sale and distribution of imported salt. It is concerned mainly with the 
collection oi the salt revenue, is conservative and slow in action and is liable 
to be influenced by other than commercial considerations. Distribution is 
alien to its functions and such intricate operations as the adjustment of 
prices in different localities and the administration of an equalization fund 
to stabilise prices could not be safely entrusted to a Government department. 

73. Were Government to assume control of distribution, it would bo 
difficult to continue its present cost price policy, since to ensure stability 
of price it has been suggested that profits should be built up by the sale of 
salt in certain areas above cost price? 

74. The maintenance by Government of a single price ear-works for all 
customers would also cause considerable alterations in existing market 
arrangements. 

75 Increase in output at Khewra will reduce the all round cost of salt. 
If the control were in the hands of an agency other than Government this 
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reduction in price which in equity should accrue to the Bengal consumer 
would not necessarily he shared by the Punjab consumer of rock salt. 

76. Government may however retain its present policy by selling its 
output at cost price to a Marketing Board which would be free, to adjust its 
prices so as to secure a more equitable distribution of price. 

77. The Board would be constituted as a public utility company, the rate 
of profit being limited. 

/ 78. There would be permanent Government representation on the Board 

J of Directors with a Government right of veto either general or unde* 
i prescribed circumstances. 

79. The Board would be in charge of the import and sale of salt in the 
Calcutta market and of the sale of salt in Northern India. 

80. The Board would replace the present system of cost price ex-works by 
a system of quotations for sale at destination, the method adopted in all 
modern systems of distribution. 

81. It would follow that the Board would appoint its own agents ill the 
main distributing centres. 

82. Although no attempt would be made to control retail sale, in course 
of time it should be possible to stabilise prices at the principal distributing 
centres throughout the country. 

83. This in itself should have a considerable effect in reducing retail 
prices, 

84. In purchasing its requirements preference would be given by the 
Board to Indian salt of the required quality. Aden, Karachi and Okha 
salt would he. purchased at the fair selling price fixed by this Board (the 
Tariff Board) either c.i.f. (subject to alteration in freight) or f.o.b. as the 
Marketing Board may decide. Salt from the Northern India sources would 
be purchased at Government’s cost price. 

' 85. Foreign salt would he purchased only to the extent to which the 

demand cannot be supplied at the prices already indicated from Indian 
sources. 

86. Tn all cases salt would only be purchased if it conforms to the 
prescribed specification ns regards sodium chloride content, colour and grain. 

87. Surplus profits should be funded and utilised either for stabilising or 
reducing the price of salt. 

88. Safeguards would have to bo provided against profiteering or in¬ 
efficiency on the part of the Marketing Board. 

89. We do not suggest that such a Board can be constituted immediately 
or that, if constituted, its machinery could be organised save after a lapse 
of considerable time. Further, the full advantage of such control might 
not be realised for some years. 

90. Meanwhile we are impressed by tbe fact that before such a Board 
can bn constituted the salt works at Karachi, Okha and perhaps even the 
smaller works at Aden may be crushed out of existence by the pressure of 
foreign competition. 

91. Although no heavy burden on the consumer is justified in the 
interest of the manufacturers of seaborne salt the national interests are 
served to some extent by its encouragement. Further, some portions of the 
Bengal market will always be supplied more economically by sea than by 
rail. 

92. Wo propose therefore as an interim measure as much in the 
interests of tbe consumer as of the Indian industry that Government should 
assume control immediately of the import of salt into Bengal. 

93. Indian seaborne salt should be purchased at a fair selling price and 
efforts should be made to popularize the use of railhorno Kali-»4cnis!ied) 
from Khewra and Sambhar hy the reduction of railway freights and if 
possible by the quotation of a lower rate for crushed than for uncrushed 
salt. 
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94. The balance of the requirements of the market should be purchased 
by Government from foreign manufacturers. 

95. Salt should bo graded into two grades. 

96. A standard price for each of these two grades should be fixed, 
which in the first instance might he the average price of the last five years. 

97. After defraying the cost of administration any surplus profits should! 
be funded for the purpose of stabilising the price of salt. This price should! 
not he changed save at lengthy intervals. 

98. The present system of supply on indent should remain unchanged 
and no attempt should he made, so long as control remains with Govern¬ 
ment, to interfere with the existing system of distribution through whole¬ 
sale and retail traders. 

P. P. GINWALA, 

President, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 

J. MATTHAI, 

Members. 

It. L. WALKEIt, 

Secretary. 


26th March '1930. 
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Statement showing the imports of salt bj Sea into Calcutta from 1903-04 to 1927-28 —contd. 
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The above table has been compiled from figures given in the annual reports on the administration of the Salt Department in Bengal. 
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APPENDIX No. III. 

Statement showing price of salt per 100 maunds ex ship Calcutta^ 
from the years 1925 to 1929 . 


Souroe. 



1st Week 
January. 

1st Week 
April. 

1st Week 
July. 

1st Week 
October. 

1925 . 

Liverpool 



150/62 

72 

70 

58 

Hamburg 



... 

... 

66 

55 

Spain 



59 

66 

... 

... 

Mussawah • 



... 

... 


53 

Port Said . 



... 

66 

... 

63 

Aden 



... 

66 

... 

52 

Indo-Aden 



55 

65 

59 

... 

D’Jibouti 



... 


... 

.. 

Tunis 



... 

... 

... 


Bombay 



... 

... 

... 

.. 

Oklia . . 



... 

... 

... 

r . , 

Karachi 



... 

... 



Romania 




- 

... 


1926 . 

Liverpool 

. 

. 

62/65 

... 

113 

122 

Hamburg 

• 

- 

... 

... 

... 

115* 

Spain 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Mussawah 



... 

... 

75 

... 

Port Said" 



53 

56 

80 

... 

Aden 



... 

56 

... 

116 

lndo-Aden 



... 


74 

115 

D’Jibouti 



55 

... 

... 


Tunis 



... 

... 

... 


Bombay 



* i 


... 


Okha , 



... 

... 

... 


Karachi 



... 


... 


Romania 



... 

... 

... 



1927 . 


Liverpool 

. 

. 

... 

118 

122 

122 

Hamburg, Vacca 

* 

a 

110 

112/114 

102/121 

118/120 

Spain 



... 

103 

118 

118 

Mussawah . 



100 

101 

116 

116 

Port Said 



100 

101 

110 

116 

Aden 



100 

101 

116 

110 

lndo-Aden 



99 

100 

115 

115 

D’Jibouti 



96/93 

... 

... 


Tunis 




... 



Bombay 




... 

... 


Okha 





... 

■ ■■ 

Karachi 




... 

... 


Romania 




... 

... 

. 
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1st Week 

1st Week 

let Week 

1st Week 

bourse. 



January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

1928. 







Liverpool 



107 

107 

108 

80 

Hamburg, Vacca 



104/106 

104/106 

105/107 

77/79 

Spain 



103 

103 

104 

76 

Mussawah 



101 

101 

102 

74 

Port Said 



101 

101 

102 

74 

Aden 



101 

101 

101 

73 

Indo-Aden 



100 

100 

100 

72 

D’Jibouti 



... 



65 

Tunis 







Pom bay 







‘Okha 







Karachi 







Romania 







1929. 







Liverpool 



SO 

80 

80 

80 

Hamburg, Vacca 



77/79 

73/79 

73/79 

73/79 

Spain 



76 

72 

72 

72 

Mussawah 



74 

67 

67 

67 

Port Said 



74 

69 

69 

69 

Adeu 



73 

66 

66 

60 

indo-Adon 



73 

65 

66 

66 

D'Jibouti 


t 


65 


•n 

Tunis 


* 


... 


... 

Pom bay 


• 


... 


•«» 

Okha 


• 


... 


... 

Karachi 


• 


... 


... 

Romania 



* 



,,, 































APPENDIX No. IV. , 

Table showing import, of salt in mound, (nearest thousand) into Calcutta and average pmce per 100 mounds 
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APPENDIX No. V. 

■'Jonipontoto of the wholesale price of Liverpool salt f.o.r. Calcutta Kith the retail price in selected centres designed 
to afford an estimate of the margin between the wholesale and retail price of salt in the Bengal market. 
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* The retail price given above is the price per waund equivalent to the price at which, according to the reports o£ the district officers, salt 
is sold by the seer in these markets after deducting the rail freight from Calcutta to destination and cartage at one anna a maupd. 
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* The retail price given above is the price per maund equivalent to the price at which, according to the reports of the district officers, sai* 
is sc Id by the seer in these markets after deducting the rail freight from Calcutta to destination and cartage at one anna a maund. 











